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MATT’S THANKS- 3 
GIVING. e \I T | CK ET OF FICE | now he had been walking 
a i the strects in the vain 
By Julia Eastman, os cae ; ; 
J fe hope that he might in 
“Halloo, Matt! you! | { iF +. some way earn a few 
goin’ to Thanksgiving 1: , 1 ; | cents. 
"long with everybody | i BS z \ Sit | Here he was, the boy 
else?” i NY | ee il whom Tozer had invited 
“Yes; going home with eH = = to spend Thanksgiving 
Tozer. He asked me st . ~jj—te- with him, the boy who 
to ride up on his en- q ‘a had saved the freight- 
gine.” ey ih train from destruction, in 
Matt answered prompt- BEN the midst of a town full 
ly. It was a great thing to : 




















of good dinners,—lhere he 
was so hungry that it 
seemed to him he never 
knew what the word hun- 
gry meant before. 





be invited to Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Matt was a poor-look- ¥ 
ing boy of twelve. He | + rs 
was standing out in the }! 
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| } All at once he stopped 
dark and the rain upon i _——E————>>——eerrw short at the gate of a 
the platform of the depot. = eee large house. There wasa 
at Volney Junction. The ' | ' 


tempting odor of warm 
food here, and it was more 
than the poor fellow could 
stand. 

“Tll do it,” he said to 
himself. “It’s the first 
time I ever begged, but 


six o’clock express from ' 
New York was just in, 

and its rows of red lights ran a long way up | that he was taking as a pres- 
and down. There was a heavy train, because so | ent to Mrs. Tozer. The poor 
many city people were going into the country to | little fellow had wanted to 
spend Thanksgiving at their old homes. It was carry her something. Kittens 
a brakeman on this train who had called out to| were plenty in the depot-barn, 





Idon’t believe they'll turn 
Matt, and who now added.— and Tozer had said, kindly, a fellow off Thanksgiving 
“All right; Tozer'll bein ontime. We passed | that his ‘‘mother’d think the Day.” 
his train back at Skillings.’’ world of a cat.” 


He walked up to the 
kitchen door. It was 
opened by an Irish serv- 
ing-inan,—a_ fellow with 
small eyes, immense 
cheek-bones, and a jaw 
like a horse-shoe, 


The night was as black as a November night} Matt returned,glanced down 
ever was. The wind blew, the rain streamed off | the track and stopped short. 
the brim of the boy’s hat in a round shower, but | The light had vanished. In 
Matt didn’t mind it. an instant Norris came up, 

“It'll be jolly,’ he said to himself, ‘there in | speaking hurriedly. 
the cab with Tozer. If it rains cats and dogs, I “Trouble down there, I’m 
shan't care; and then—we’re going to have fried | afraid; and then they had 


“Could you give mea 

chicken for supper. Tozer said so.” only time to catch the sound of : ax 73 little bread and butter?” 

Matt’s mother was dead; he didn’t know | screams echoing through the : Mf | asked Matt, timidly; “I'm 
whether his father was or not. If any one was | darkness, when a man dashed 


aye : : MATT’S THANKSGIVING. hungry.” 7 
a father to him it was Tozer, who was twice as| in among the by-standers on “Never give nothin’ to 


old and nearly twice as large as he was. Tozer | the platform, crying,— tramps at this house 
was an engineer, a great soft-hearted fellow, “Train's off the track! Everything smashed| It was the seven o'clock freight-train, and | Them’s Col. Hasbrouck’s orders,” was the an- 
who lived with his old mother at Yarrow, a place| up! A washout!” Matt knew that unless they could be stopped in | swer. 
ten miles west on the railroad. He had said to “Halloo, Kilby, McWhirter! all hands!”’ shout- | two minutes, there would be another disaster. “Does Col. Hasbrouck live here?’’ 
her,— ed Norris. “You, boy, see how quick you’ll get! He saw the headlight creeping closer and| ‘He does What then?’ roughly. 

“We'll have Matt Wilson up here Thanksgiv- | a doctor.” | closer; he felt the earth shudder beneath his| It flashed across Matt that if he could see the 
ing, mother. You see his father’s gone off, an’| When Matt came back with Dr. Lisle, the men | feet. ‘Oh, if they shouldn't see it!” he thought, | colonel, whom he knew to be a prominent man 


the little chap don’t belong anywhere in partic- | were carrying something heavy and covered into | and swung the lantern high above his head. | on the road, something might be done for him. 


ular just now. I don’t suppose he can tell half | the freight-room. Norris, who stood by witha} “They shll see it!’ and he gave the lantern a | What. he had no idea, But he had stopped the 
the time when he goes to bed at night where his | lantern, and who was superintending them, said ; mighty sweep, and that instant, whether it was | train; perhaps that would be considered woth a 
breakfast is coming from. He sleeps in an old low to the physician.— | the wind, orthe rain, or the swift motion through | dinner. So, with sudden resolve, he said,— 
shanty ‘long side of the railroad track, an’ he | “That’s Barclay, the fireman; it’s all over with | the air, I cannot tell, but in a moment the light “IT should like to see him a minute.”’ 

does errands and earns what he can. Some| him. He went down with the engine,—he and | went out. | “He's got a lot o’ folks to dinner, He can't 
days he gets twenty-five cents, an’ he’s rich. |the engineer, Tozer. The passengers weren't} ‘Oh, they will be lost now!” groaned Matt, | be comin’ down fur the likes o° you. You may 
Then again he don’t earn anything, an’ he’s | injured except a few bruises. Tozer's in here. | and dropped down side of the track. 











as well leave.” 
pretty poor.” This way, sir.” But directly a shriek, as of a fiend in torment,| Then, as Matt hesitated. the Dishman. who 
“Poor creetur,’’ said Mrs. Tozer. Matt followed them; no one noticed him. He| burst from the engine, piercing the gloom for | was named Mike, took a step forward and seized 


“You see Matt aint one o’ the begging sort. ; watched the doctor standing over Tozer, saw him | miles around. 
He wasn't used to this kind o’ life, not till since | take out a large sponge and pour something into 
his mother died, and it goes hard with him | it, and knew that the sweet, sickly odor meant 


| him by the collar, exclaiming. — 
“Down brakes!” “Look here now; d’ve see that dog?” 
Matt knew what it meant, and in a moment| It was a mastiff black and hu e. and he was 





He’s looked rather down in the month lately. I} chloroform. Then he heard Dr. Lisle say,— | more the huge train had stopped on the track | chained and growling in his kennel close by. 
mean to speak to Col. Hasbrouck about him; see! ‘“‘There’s nothing to do but to make him easy | just beyond him. | “He aint no pet lamb, that dog aint, I can tell 
if he can’t get him a place to work.” | while he lives He can’t last till daylight.”’ | “Halloo! what’s the matter now?” called a| ye. Now you'll get out o’ this yard in jest ten 
So this was how the boy was waiting that No- | “Not last till daylight—Tozer!” Matt said it | voice through the storm. | seconds, 'r I'll set “im on to yer! Walk!” 
vember night for Tozer’s train. | over and over to himself in a bewildered w ay, as “Train run off down at the dug-way. That’s| Mike was not so bad a fellow. neither was Bep 
The express moved off. Matt stepped back | he crouched there in the shadows. all,” answered Matt. so bad a dog: but they held that the watch of 
wnder the hanging roof of the freight-house. He; Suddenly there smote on his ear the sound of | Then he ran hack to the station, and they let the back yard belonged to them, and they meant 


was a slender boy, with dark eyes anda pinched | a far-off whistle. Through the dimness of every- | him sit beside his fiiend while he lived. to do their duty, 
face He had been at some pains to make a’ thing else, one thought. clear as light, flashed | Poor Tozer never spoke to him. never recog- I suppose Matt would have had more courage 


toilet to-night on Mrs. Tozer’s account. His! across the boy's brain. Quicker than I can tell | nized him again. and when the first gray light if he hadn't been so hungry. 


You take any weil 
hands and finger-nails were in order, he had 


it, he was up and ont, had snatched a lantern | began to sift into the dark of Thanksgiving | boy and starve him for thirtyesix hours. and vou 
patched the elbow of his jacket, and he had tried, | from the platform, and with it, had dashed on | morning, his last breath came. All that could | will find that you've taken most of the bavery 


hot successfully, to sew up a rent in his hat- | down the track. | die of the brave, kind-hearted fellow was dead. | out of him. 
crown, | Heclambered around the wrecked train, over| Matt went away then. Passing down by the | Matt had no spirit left for begging any further 
Men near by were talking of the long rain. the shattered telegraph-poles, sprang away | corner of the depot, he heard a piteous little | now. 


In ten minutes he was turning in at the 
Norris, the freight-master, caid,— 


| through the darkness for twenty rods further, | mew. There was the box with the kitten, where | door of the shanty where he slept. It wax a poor 
“Iv'll do damage on the railroads if it doesn’t | then paused, breathless, and listened. he had dropped it last night. 
hold up pretty soon. We shall be having wash- | 
outs, as we did in "69 There, train's coming.” 


He picked it up, | place, with a wretched bed in one corner of a 
It was coming. Through the noise of the | took the kitten out, carried her back to her| deserted room. The whole world looked Wack 
| wind and the falling rain he could hear the | mother in the barn, then lay down beside them | to the boy to-night. 

Tozer's whistle; Matt knew it well. Through | ramble and roar, nearer and nearer, of the train | on the hay and fell asleep. “Tozer is dead,” he said to himself, ‘‘and I 
the darkness he could see the headlight, like a which he had come to warn. The weather had cleared. It was biight and | might as well be dead too.”’ 

great fiery eve, a long distance down the track. “There’s the engine. Now for it!’ he cried, | cold. The town-clock was striking four, and| Was it possible that he was the same boy who 

He ran into the freight-room, and came out, as, standing on the track. he began to swing the Matt Wilson was walking down the main street | had been so happy only last night? 
With a small box which mewed. It wasa kitten lantern back and forth with all his might. , of Voluey. He was so tired that he had slept| The twilight was falling, and as Matt flung 














himself down, his face was towards a west win- 
‘The casement framed in a width of sun- 
set sky all atlame with a golden glow. Half-way 
up there stretched across a narrow, purple-tinted 
cloud, and high aloft hung out like a lamp one 
great clear star. 

In spite of the poor child’s wretchedness, there 
crept over him a quiet that was almost peace. 
ie began to think about Tozer. 

‘““Maybe he can see the other side of that cloud 
now,” he thought. “Oh, I hope he’s having a 
good time!”’ 

Matt remembered things his mother used to 
teach him about heaven; remembered now once 
he had gone with her to a little chitych miles 
back among the hills, to attend the funeral of 
his grandmother. It had been a still, snow-fall- 
ing day, and a minister had prayed, and there 
had been music. 

The boy had never forgotten that music, and 
how one woman had sung alone, apart from all 
the rest, in a wonderful voice, certain words. 
And now, as the dark grew deeper and the hush, 
he seemed to hear above him somewhere, a 
woman’s voice, clear and sweet, singing those 
words,—now close at hand, now dying away up 
among the stars, coming and going like the song 
of « bird on the wing; but always they were the 
siime words over and over which he had heard 
long ago in the little church. 

‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 

And so, listening, Matt fell asleep. 

The next he knew a rough voice near him 
wis speaking, aud he opened his eyes to see two 
figures outlined against the window. They were 
Mike and the dog Bep. | 

“You hop up and come ‘long a me,” said 
Mike. “Be spry about it, too. The colonel’s 
askin’ fur ye.” 

‘What does Col. 
asked Matt, as he stumbled on after the man, | 

“How sh’d I know? 
tramp, like enough. 


dow. 


Hasbrouck want of me?’ | 
Have ye took up fura 
Step lively!” 

To explain what was wanted of Matt, I must 
go back a little. 

Col. Hasbrouck had driven down to the depot 
to see a party of friends off upon the six o'clock 
express, 


The train had gone, and he was in the 
waiiting-room with Norris and several others talk- 
ing of last night's accident. Some one spoke of 
Tozer’s mother, and wished the corporation would 
do something for her. 

“Well, there’s somebody else,” spoke Norris, 
“that Twish the corporation would do something 
for; and that is the boy who went up on the 
track, all of his own accord, last 
stopped the seven o'clock freight,”’ 

“What about that? 
colonel. 


night, and 


I don’t know,"’ spoke the 
“Why, you see, sir, there was 2 commotion 
’round here, what with the fireman being dead, 
and Tozer dying, and the passengers all seared 
out of their wits, and the telegraph-wires being 
down, and the new operator not quite knowing 
the ropes, and Ido believe we should have had 
another smash-up if it hadn't been for that boy.” | 

“What boy is it?’ asked Col. Hasbrouck. 

“It's Tom Wilson's son. His father’s just 
what he is, but the boy's a likely little chap.” | 

‘Tozer spoke to me about him only yesterday. 
Where is he?” 

“I don't know. I've been so busy to-day that 
I haven't thought of him. Kilby, look here. 
Seen anything of Matt ‘round this afternoon?” 

Some one was found who had watched the boy 
go towards his shanty, and Mike was called from 
the box of Col. Hasbrouck’s carriage and sent 
after him. In five minutes Matt was standing 
under the gaslights of the waiting-room with a 
dozen men grouped about him. 

“So you are the boy?” said Col. Hasbrouck. | 

“Yes, sir,”’ trembling. The boy who had been 
begging at kitchen-doors was what Matt imag- 
ined him to mean. 

“And your name is—— Stop! What's the 
trouble? Bring some water, some of you. Open 
the window there; the boy has fainted away.” 

For what with fright, hunger and the heat 
of the room, Matt had swooned, and would have 
fallen had it not been for the colonel. 

“There, he’s coming round now,’ Matt heard 
a cheery voice say by-and-by, and knew that a 
hand was giving him something to drink. “I 
wonder what came over him.” 

And then, by questioning, the story was 
brought out. He was hungry. When had he 
eaten last? ‘Yesterday noon? when Tozer went 
east, he had given him a biscuit,”” he told them. 
“He had had nothing since.”’ 

“Mike,” cried Col. Hasbrouck, “bring the car- 
riage close up to the door, and, Norris, we'll put 
the child in. I'm going to take him home with 
me, and give him something to eat To think of 
a-boy starving here in this town Thanksgiving 


| is his own out of school hours. 


last night. It’s a shame to us.” 

The carriage came and went, and Norris smiled 
as he entered the waiting-room again. 

“It'll be all right with the little shaver now,” 
he said. ‘Mrs. Hasbrouck ’ll see that he is taken 
care of” 

And she did. Matt ate his Thanksgiving din- 
ner in a warm, bright dining-room, with a lady 
who smiled at him out of gentle brown eyes sit- 
ting near. Bep was there, and Mike looked in 
once, and it was wonderful how good-natured 
they both were now that Matt had come in at the 
front door. 

You may see Matt any day now on the streets 
of Volney, wearing a navy-blue suit gay with 
scarlet braid. He is the telegraph-messenger for 
the village, and he boards with Mrs. Tozer ina 
small house which the railroad company have 
given her for her lifetime. 

Perhaps you will like to know that the kitten 
who once lived in a barn keeps house with them. 


~2> 
+> 





For the Companion. 
CATCHING THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

“Young and handsome?” 

“Yes, just as nice as can be.”” 

“Single?” 

“Why, of course. 
ried.”’ 

“Then let’s see who'll catch him,” laughed 
the pert girl of the village. 

“You won't,” said pretty Jessie Warner. 

“And why not, I wonder?” 

“Because I—I don't think he’s the kind to be 
caught that way.” 

“Oh, you're going to try the coy and retiring 
young woman, are you?” said Frank. Her 
name was Frances. 

“Tm not going to try anything,’’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘‘He has only been here a few days.” 

‘We'll see,’ said Frank, tossing her black 
curls. 


He is too young to be mar- 


” 


The “catching’’ had hitherto been done by the 
wiry, nervous, much-enduring school-masters, 
made tyrants by the idleness, and insolence, and 
insubordination, of the larger scholars. They 
had “caught”? boys by the collar; ‘“‘caught’’ the 
older girls reading novels under cover of well- 
thumbed school-books; caught them writing 
love-letters, instead of compositions, and held 
them up to the ridicule of the school. One who 
is always on the watch for mischief is sure to 
find it. 

This regime had passed away. A young and 
handsome man, a very Chesterfield in manners, 
had met the scholars as a gentleman meets young 
ladies and gentlemen, and now some of the girls 


| declared, as no girl with self-respect would de- 


clare, that he was to be caught himself. 

So enthusiastic. so really imbued with his work 
was he, that he easily inspired the best spirits in 
the school, so that they vied with each other in 
keeping up in their studies and in general good 
behavior. 

But. strangely enough, the master seemed de- 
termined not to be ‘‘caught.’’ In vain invitations 
poured upon him to parties, to all the Baywood 
eayeties: in vain the nets were spread in his 
sight: in vain some of the young ladies dressed 
for him, smiled at him,—he was apparently in- 
sensible to all allurements. He could be seen 
only at school, in the street, or at church. 

“He's just a poke,” said Kate, pouting, ‘and 
I do hate a poke, young or old!’ 

One pleasant evening, several of the girls met 
together in the sitting-room of Dea, Tufts. Now 
the deacon was a cripple, and as he had been 
chosen postmaster, and could not go out to the 
oftice, the office came to him. 

It was a pleasant room, and generally quite 
well filled with applicants for letters, As was 
often the case in these informal little meetings, 
the master was the subject under discussion. 

“Have you caught him yet?” asked one of the 
girls of Frank, slyly. 

“Oh, Jessie, here, seems to be the favorite,” 
said Frank, ‘He has eyes only for her. 
she appreciates the attention. He ought to be 
good to her, or maybe his supplies would be 
eut off.” 

“Of course I appreciate his kindness,"’ said 
Jessie, with a laugh. ‘‘Why, only think! he’s 
going to teach me French!”’ 

“Indeed! The district doesn’t pay him for 
giving you private lessons, though!”’ said Frank, 
almost angrily. 

“Certainly not,’’ replied Jessie, “but his time 
Of course I try 


to return his kindnesses,”’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Day,—a boy who saved the lives and property 


“They say he is studying law, and I| 
| mean to marry a lawyer if I can.” 


Hope | 


quet for his coat,—that is, Idid make one, but 
he wouldn't wear it,”’ she added. | 

“Quite sentimental! You have the coast clear | 
before you haven't you?” 

“Well, if you mean he boards at our house, | 
and must be treated kindly, yes. The night you | 
were all at the dance, he took mother and me to | 
ride.” 

‘So that’s the reason he didn’t come to my | 
party!’ cried Frank, her eyes red as well as her 
cheeks. 

‘Partly, and partly because he hates dancing, 
—he told me so.” 

‘How well you are matched!’’ retorted Frank. | 
“You don’t dance, and he don’t like it. If you 
keep on with your flowers and your rides, you’)l | 
catch him, never fear!’ | 

“Oh, but I neither wish nor intend to catch | 
him," | 

“Maybe he is engaged to somebody already; | 
he acts like it,’’ was the suggestion of Frank’s | 
cousin. ‘I told Frank she ought to find out.’’ 

“He has plenty of letters addressed in a lady’s | 

| handwriting,’’ said the deacon, holding one up | 
for them to see, and he turned away with a 
; queer smile, ‘but I’m pretty sure none of them 
| are from a sweetheart.” 
| ‘“Maybe he’s got a sister.”’ | 

“He has, and a mother, too. His sister is 

| married, and the mother is with her.”’ 

| “Oh, but then what does he want to hire the | 
brown cottage for?’ queried a quiet little girl. 
“Father has it to let, you know, and it seems to 

| me I heard him say the schoolmaster wanted it | 





” 


| for his family. | 
“Absurd!” exclaimed Frank. 
At this, the postmaster laughed aloud. 
Frank, with warmth. ‘‘The idea of his coming | 
here under false pretences!”’ 


| “If he is engaged, he’s mean enough!” said 


gaged?” asked the deacon. 


eare if he’s engaged to a dozen girls! If he’s 
conceited enough to think I do, I'll soon unde- 
ceive him.” 

It was always self with the foolish girl. Her 
undue consciousness had led her into trouble 
more than once. 

“Hush, Frank, there’s Mr. Evans! I hope he 
didn’t hear us,”’ said Jessie, as the tall figure of 
the clergyman entered. 

“Who cares? If you suppose I am afraid of 
the minister, you are mistaken,’’ she added, 
boldly walking up to him, heated with temper 
and chagrin. . 

“Mr. Evans, you are one of the school-com- 
mittee,” she said, with the assurance of a busi- 
ness matron of forty. 
what is the mystery about the teacher you have 
employed for the winter?” 

‘“Mystery—mmystery!’”’ said Mr. Evans, looking 
at her in surprise. ‘‘Really, Miss Frances, I 
have never heard that there was any mystery 
about him.”’ 





cleared up. 
sort of men come into our midst, especially when 
he has charge of their daughters.”’ 

“He came with the best recommendations,”’ 
said the minister, more and more surprised. 


gaged to be married, and yet he is looking for a 
house in which to live, I understand, and he is 
at the same time playing the free young gentle- 
man among us.” 


or trifled with any of my young flock?” 

“He is certainly trying to with Jessie, sir.’’ 

“O Frank, how can you say so?”’ cried Jessie, 
her face aflame, her eyes sparkling indignantly. 
“He is a perfect gentleman,”’ she added, turning 
to the minister, “and I know all about him, and 
meant to tell Frank, after having a little fun. 
Why, he has been married a year to a most 
beautiful girl. He told mamma, after we had 
become a little acquainted, that he married her 
just after he graduated, because she was alone, 
; and had no friends or protector. He is now study- 
ing day and night to get admitted to the bar, and 
| he is anxious to bring his wife here; that is why 





| he was looking at the little cottage, as it has a} 


few rooms furnished. Now you have the whole 
| mystery.” 

“You might have told us before!’’ cried Frank, 
with a searlet face. ‘You, too, Deacon Tufts, 
ought to be ashamed of your conduct, for of 
course you knew it.” 
| “To be sure I did. Didn’t I answer all your 
| questions, young lady? I thought I would let 
; you run on awhile, and get all the nonsense out 

of you The master has made no particular se- 





“I don’t doubt it; but pray tell us in what) cret of his marriage, that I know of, neither has 


way?” asked Frank, ironically. 
“Oh, I pnt flowers in his room to make it look 


cheerful, and on the table, or make a little bou-; ried, Jessie?” 


he proclaimed it upon the house-tops. Maybe he 
| ought to, Idon’t know. You knew he was mar- 





“J don’t know as he did, and I'm sure I don’t | 


| 


“Will yeu please tell us | 


“Well, there is, and I think it ought to be | 
Tax-payers ought to know what 


“Well, sir, the deacon declares he is not en-| 


“Has he shown any special attention to you, | 


NOV. 28, 1878. 


“Oh, yes, I knew it. He showed mother his 
wife's photograph, and it seems she can teach 
botany, and conchology, and music. She can 
help him a great deal if she comes here.”’ 

Then the minister read Frank and the girls 
a short lesson, ending with these words: 

“When you are old enough and wise enough 
to have homes of your own, you will wait till 
some worthy man throws out the line and cuiches 
you. And Iam sure you will find in the young 
woman who is coming 2 beautiful, discreet, and 
lovable companion; and although none of you 
have caught the schoolmaster, you ought to catch 
many a wise lesson from his manly, modest de- 
meanor, as well as from his instraction from the 
desk.” 





For the Companion. 
TOM. 


It was a sad sight for a mother’s eyes, a boy of fif- 
teen reeling drunk into the presence of the family. 

“O Tom!” said his sister, a look of horror in her 
countenance. 

Mr. Ainsley rose from the table. He was a stern 
man. He had often resolved to punish the boy 
for staying out with his comrades till long after 
the hour of supper, but had forborne, thinking 


| that Tom, though thoughtless, was never vicious. 


But this sight he had never dreamed of seeing,—his 
fair-haired boy drunk. 
“What does this mean?’’ he demanded, sternly, 
while the rest of the children stood round trembling. 
“I don’ no,” said the boy, stupidly, as he tried to 
move in the direction of the sofa, but instead nearly 
fell over the small table upon which his mother’s 


| work-basket stood, scattering the contents of the 


latter all over the floor. The children fled in dis- 


} may, and Mrs. Ainsley burst into tears. 


“How dare you, sir!” cried his father, taking him 
by the collar, “how dare you present yourself be- 
fore us in this state? Is it possible that I havea 
child who will deliberately disgrace me in this man- 


“Did he ever tell anvbodv he was not ep- | ner? Where did you get the money to drink? Who 
: 5 | gave you the liquor?” 


“Nobody,” muttered the boy, looking up with a 
half-sullen, half-brutal expression. “I guess I can 
drink if I want to.” 

“Did you have the money to buy it?” asked Mr. 
Ainsley. 

“Yes, I did,” was the surly reply. 

“Who dared to sell the stuff to you? I'll prosecute 
him to-morrow.” 

“No, you won't,” stammered the boy, with a half- 
idiotic leer, “ *cause I won't tell you.” 

“Tom, Tom,” said his mother, pleadingly, “don’t 
anger your father! Tell him all about it!’ 

“Aint a-going to tell any of you,”’ was the answer. 

“Then, sir, go up to your room, and I'll make you 
tell to-morrow,” said Mr. Ainsley, his voice trem- 
bling both with grief and anger; and taking the boy 
at arms’ length by the collar, he led him stumbling 
the length of the room, and put him out in the hall. 

“Hadn't I better go up with him?” asked Mrs. 
Ainsley, drying her eyes. 

“No, he’s not fit for you to touch,” was the an- 
swer. ‘Let him go, or sleep out there, I don’t care 
which.” 
| The stumbling sounds now heard on the stairs con- 
vinced the anxious listeners that the boy was going 
| up to his own room. 

Perhaps no blow is more sudden and terrible to 
the hearts of an affectionate household circle than 
such a sight as this. Tom had always been a hard 
| boy to manage, on account of his yielding will. The 
boys could lead him this way and that, simply be- 
cause he had not the moral strength to say no. 

He had smoked surreptitiously for years, and yet 
in the main he was clever and good-natured. Of an 
eminently mechanical turn, the children would 
hardly have known what to do without brother Tom. 

He mended the dolls and the wagons, put locks 
where locks were not, made little contrivances that 
added to the comfort of domestic work, reseated the 
| chairs, made furniture out of corn-stalks and shay- 
| ings, as handsome and quite as durable as though 

for sale in the shops. 
| It was a sad group that now sat in the family-room. 
| All were frightened and grieving. “It seems,”’ the 
| eldest sister whispered with tears, ‘‘as if there had 
been a funeral in the house.” 

Mrs. Ainsley, perhaps, suffered most. Tom was 
‘her only boy, and he had been her idol from his 
birth. Handsome, bright, affectionate, and always 
| considerate of her feelings, she could see but few 
| faults in him, and this trouble had come like some 
| terrible blight, from which it seemed she could never 
} recover. 
| “Perhaps I had better go up and talk to him, 
| James,” she said to her husband, as the house was 
silent again. 

“He is not in a fit state to be talked to,” said Mr. 
Ainsley; “let him alone.” 

“Poor Tom!” sighed the eldest sister; for now 
that the disgrace of his presence was removed from 
them, she thought of him as he had always been. 
How could he do such a thing? 

“And what fiend in man’s shape would give a boy 
| like that whiskey enough to make him drunk?” said 

Mr. Ainsley, with shut teeth. ‘Wait till to-mor- 

row.” 


Alas for to-morrow! 

Silently they sat there in the gloom that had fallen 
over them all, when suddenly an ominous sound was 
A pistol went off overhead. 

Shrieks and lamen- 
Tom, in drunken delirium, 


| heard. 
Instantly, all was confusion. 
tation filled the house. 
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had gone to his drawer, taken ont a small revolver, 
and shot himself, the ball taking effect in his right 
side. They found him on the floor, weltering in his 
blood. 

A doctor was sent for, and the unfortunate boy 
attended to. There was no hope of his life. The 
ball had passed down and lodged in his spine, pro- 
ducing paralysis, so that, virtually, the boy was dead 
from his waist downward. 

Can any comments be made on a fate so awful? 
A glass or two of whiskey,—a father’s just anger,— 
then self-murder. ; 

Tom did not die that night, as it was supposed he 
would. Instead, he lingered, not for weeks, but for 
months, in a state that deties all description,—a 
beautiful, high-spirited, wilful boy, half-dead, and 
just in the spring of his life. 

That he repented, I need not say, and longed for 
death; but death did not come until the poor body 
had become a loathsome spectacle. 

This is not a fancy sketch. It happened only a few 
months ago, not far from the locality where the 
writer lived. And I think, as I sometimes see the 
man who proffered the cup of poison, At whose hand 
will that boy’s soul be required at the last day? 

ALMA. 
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For the Companion, 


HOW THEY WERE SAVED. 


Among the first of the pioneers who left their 
homes in Virginia to establish new homes in the wil- 
derness of Kentucky, was a gentleman of culture 
and intelligence, named Mitchell. His family con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, one son and three daugh- 
ters. 

Kentucky was not at that period what it now is. 
Indians were then more numerous than treesare now, 
and the trees were thicker than the Indians. But 
beyond thieving and like petty depredations, the sav- 
ages were not especially dangerous. Mr. Mitchell, 
therefore, did not think it unsafe to erect his house 
some three miles away from any settlement, and al- 
most a mile from the nearest neighbor. 

Here the family lived, unmolested, for nearly a 
year. At this time the oldest daughter, Charlotte, 
was a bright girl of twelve years, and the two 
younger girls, Lucretia and Marcia, were little 
things of six and eight years. Tom, the only son, 
was a stout lad of sixteen, just beginning to be of 
real service to his father in the work of the farm 
and by his hunting. Upon the game killed during 
the first year, the family were dependent for animal 
food. 

One day in early summer, just as the corn was be- 
ginning to shake out its feathery tassels, Mr. Mitch- 
ell and Tom set out for the settlement, taking some 
nicely-dressed deer-skins with them, to be exchanged 
for needful supplies. They were not expected back 
until some time late in the afternoon. Soon after 
they left,a boy came from the nearest neighbors, 
saying his mother was very ill, and wanted Mrs. 
Mitchell to come to her at once. Mrs. Mitchell un- 
hesitatingly bade Charlotte take care of her sisters, 
and left to visit the sick woman. 

The three girls, knowing nothing of danger, were 
delighted with the opportunity of keeping house by 
themselves. The fire in the great fireplace was never 
suffered to go entirely out even in warm weather. 
About dinner-time, though there was enough food 
in the cupboard to satisfy their appetites, the chil- 
dren thought it would be fine fun to have some 
roasted eggs. 

So they went to the stable to hunt for hens’-nests, 
intending to carry the eggs to the house and roast 
them in the hot ashes. After half-a-dozen of the 
pearly-white treasures were deposited in Charlotte’s 
sun-bonnet, they concluded to go back to the house, 
They had just left the barn, when little Lucretia 
hastily cried out,— 

“O Charlotte, look there! Indians!” 

The other sisters looked in the direction of her 
extended finger, and saw, stealing through the edge 
of the thick woods, several dusky, painted, half- 
naked forms. 

“Oh, run to the house! quick, quick!’ cried Char- 
lotte. And as she spoke, she caught up six-year-old 
Marcia, who could not run as fast as the others, and 
carried her in her arms. 

“Quick, “Cretia, quick!’ she urged, making as 
great haste herself as her heavy load would allow. 

But even in the house, she knew they were not 
safe. Marcia and Lucretia began to cry, but the 
brave elder sister would not give way. 

“Hush! don’t cry; sister’ll take care of you. They 
sha'n’t hurt you.” 

“Um afraid they'll kill us!’ sobbed ’Cretia. 

“No, they won’t,—we’ll hide,’’ insisted Charlotte. 
“T expect they'll come to the house and steal things, 
but ll hide you.” Her face was pale, and she was 
mentally asking herself, ‘Where, where shall I 
hide?” but her courage did not desert her. 

“Oh, I know! We'll get under the hay-stack! 
Come quick, now!” she said, hurrying the fright- 
ened children out to the haystack, which was at 
some distance from the house, but in sight of it. 

The sheep, during the winter, had eaten holes un- 
der the stack, which the hay fell over and almost 
concealed on the outside. Into one of these Char- 
lotte pushed her two little charges, pulling down and 
smoothing the hay, so it would not look as if it had 
been disturbed. Then she crept in herself, and the 
three huddled close together, watching through the 
crevices the approach of the Indians. 

“Keep perfectly still, and don’t ery or make a 
noise, even if they come close to us, and I’m sure 
they won't find us,” said the brave girl. 

It did not occur to Charlotte that the savages might 
turn the haystack from pure malice. Before they 


had been concealed ten minutes, the savages were in | 
and around the cabin, plundering and destroying | 
everything they could lay hands on. From their hid- | 
ing-place, the children watched them kill the two fat 

pigs, that were the hope of the family for food the | 
next year, and all the chickens they could catch; | 


I seemed to be an age going down. I clutched the 
branches, and struck the water back first, with my 
head and shoulders down, and with such a prodi- 
gious whack that I thought every bone in my body 
was broken. It fairly took my breath away. 

But I did not hit the bottom, as I had feared I 


saw them bring out their mother’s choice blankets, should, and being tolerably well used to the water, 
and rob the little granary of all the corn it con-| I got clear of the branches, and came to the surface, 


tained. They shook with terror at the yells of fiend- | 
ish glee with which the robbers announced the dis- | 
covery of a sinall looking-glass, the only one in the 
house, and a jug which contained a small quantity of 
wine, saved by Mrs. Mitchell for sickness. 

At last, the savages departed, taking with them 
everything portable which they did not destroy. 
But the children, afraid they might return, dared | 
not leave their hiding-place until the tramp of horses 
told of their father’s arrival at home. 

Then, as he and Tom sprang from their saddles 
with a cry of horror at the devastation and ruin | 
everywhere visible, the little creatures rushed out, 
erying, “Here we are! Here we are!” And poor | 
Charlotte, entirely overcome, fell senseless into her 
father’s arms. 

Mr. Mitchell immediately moved his family into 
the settlement. Charlotte lived to be a grandmother, 
and often told the little ones gathered about her how | 
she saved her little sisters by hiding them all from 
the Indians, in the haystack. 

MATTIE DYER Brirts. 
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A MORNING SUNBEAM. 
A nestling in the little crib, 
A soft hand laid upon my head, 
A gentle whisper in my ear, 
“Mamma, I’m tummin’ into bed!” 


“O no,” I said, * *twill never do; 
Now shut those little peepers tight, 

And sleep and dream till morning breaks, 
Then you may come—when comes the light.” 


Again a nestling in the crib, 
As down to rest my birdie lay; 

I listened, for I thought she spoke— 
“Huddy up, light,” I heard her say. 


Then all was still. Weslept again 
Till dawn lit up the eastern sky, 

Then sang my birdie, sweet and clear, 
“Now light has tum, and so has [!” 


= a 
For the Companion. 


A SHARP ENCOUNTER. 

I never see a hedgehog without an involuntary 
grimace. Not on account of its clumsy figure and 
quilly back, merely, but from a vivid recollection of 
a rather ticklish adventure with one which befell me 
some years ago. 

One cloudy day, I was looking for otter-slides 
along the lower course of Wild Brook,—a stream in | 
the State of Maine,—when my attention was attract- | 
ed to the singular appearance of a group of twenty | 
or thirty poplars that stood along the top of a high | 
bank on the west side of the brook. 

It was in November, and the leaves had fallen, so | 
that I noticed, while at a considerable distance, that | 
the tops of the trees were tan-colored, whereas the | 
bark of the poplar is usually of a light fleecy green. 

At first, I thought the poplars were dead, for they 





feeling a good deal shaken up. My ears were ring- 
ing too, and I didn’t feel like giving much attention 
just then to the hedgehog. As he wasn’t in sight, 
I suppose he had sunk in the water. 

For more than a week after that, I had the greatest 
difficulty in sleeping. I would no sooner lose my- 
self in sleep before I would dream of falling, and it 
seemed as if I were going, going, going, down into 
water. The feeling was so real that I would some- 
times jump, in actual fright, out of bed. 

How often, while out trapping or gunning, have I 
had to sit down on a log to pull the hedgehog’s quills 
out of my dog’s nose, and out of his mouth, too! 
This, indeed, is one of the commonest incidents with 
the sportsman in Northern New England and Can- 
ada. 

Some dogs seem to avoid biting a hedgehog from 
natural.instinct or intelligence, but the greater num- 
ber have no such prudence, and not even sad expe- 
rience will teach it to them. It is astonishing how 
many of the quills a dog will get in his nose from 
just once touching or biting a hedgehog. I have 
seen mouth and nose completely studded with quills 


| from a single grip. 


But getting them out of the flesh is quite another 
thing. In fact, it is equally amazing—even after ob- 
serving the tiny barbs with which the quills are fur- 
nished—how they will cling in the wound. It often 
happens that the more you try to pull them out, the 
further they will work into the flesh, and not unfre- 
quently they will come out in other parts of the 
body. 

Pulling quills out of a dog’s nose has its risks, and 
sometimes is a very difficult piece of business. All 
the various traits of the canine nature show them- 
selves under this trying operation. I have seen a 
dog hold perfectly quiet, and bear the really terrible 
pain which the tearing out of these quills must in- 
flict, with a patience which was something more than 
human. 

More commonly, however, the extracting of the 
quills has to be done by main force, the dog turning 
fairly wild and frantic with the anguish. The best 
way in sucha case is to get 2 stout stick—long enough 
to hold on each side of the jaws—into the dog's 
mouth, thus forcing the mouth open, and preventing 
the creature from snapping. But even this device 
will sometimes prove impracticable. 

Wild animals are more prudent and sagacious 
than dogs in dealing with hedgehogs. At least, I 
think that bears are, for the following reason: 

One day, while out gunning, [saw a most amusing 
thing. It was on a hill-side, in the midst of an old 
fire-fell, over which a rank second growth of cherry 
and poplars had sprung up, with a profusion of high 
briers, making it a fine place for partridges. 

I was moving along through this second growth 


stood on a dry bank, at least thirty feet above the | Very cautiously, when, to my surprise, I came upon 
water, and a September freshet had washed under | 2 bear, not more than five or six rods off, and a very 
the bank, exposing the roots of several of the trees, | large one. The animal was smelling and nosing 





so that they now stood out, looking dry and dusty. 

But on going nearer, it proved that they were not | 
dead, and I now discovered what was the matter. | 
Two greedy hedgehogs were at that moment in one | 
of the poplars, among the upper limbs, at least thirty- | 
five feet from the ground. 

It has always seemed strange to me that hedge- 
hogs, although apparently so stupid and clumsy, can 
climb so readily as they do. I have several times 
found them in the very tops of large poplars. Wood- 
chucks, also, occasionally climb trees, as I have my- 
self seen. 

These two hedgehogs were, as I have said, at least 
thirty-five feet from the ground. Working up care- | 
fully to within twenty or thirty yards of the foot of 
the poplar, I fired at one of them. The bristly little 
animal tumbled off the limb at once, but caught in a 
crotch between a lower limb and the trunk of the 
tree, where it hung. 

The other, alarmed by the report of the gun and | 
the fall of its mate, started to come down, but lost | 
its hold and tumbled from limb to limb, catching at 
each with its toes. But down he came, with a sound- | 
ing thump, on the ground. I had to jump aside to 
avoid being struck by him, 

In a moment, he was curled up ina thorny ball. | 
I did not like to strike him with the butt of my gun, 
and waited a second too long; for the next moment, 
he uncoiled as quickly as he had rolled himself up, 
and made a wonderfully direct bolt for an old up- 
turned root. Before I could leap to cut him off, he | 
had made good his retreat into a hole under the root. 

“Well done, little fellow!” Iexclaimed. “But I’ll | 
have your mate.” 

So, pulling off my shooting jacket, with its flask 
and shot-belt, I started up the poplar, bear-fashion, 
with my hands locked round the trunk. | 





about a great pine stump, round which stood the 
pale green stems of three or four thrifty poplars. | 

The bear had not heard me, being intent on some- 
thing or other inside or under the stump. Very 
gently, I drew down into the briers out of sight. I 
had nothing but two charges of light shot in my 
gun, and this bear looked big and burly. His great 
broad head seemed as large as a peck measure. If 
one is going to shoot at such a bear as that, he needs | 
bullets. 

First, the brute would peep down under the 
stump, beside one of the great bleached roots, growl 
a low note, then thrust in a pawand reach for some- 
thing. Soon he began to tear and wrench at the 
stump, which was old and decayed. It cracked 
and split under the animal's great strength. 

Off came one side of the stump, with a part of the | 
root. It was full of ants, that came swarming out. | 
They got on the bear, and it was amusing to see 
his conduct, He threw himself amongst the dry | 
leaves, and rolled and snapped at them, throwing | 
acloud of the leaves into the air. ‘Then he would | 
jump up and fly at the stump again, tearing and | 
rending it with his great claws. | 

Once or twice, as the ants swarmed out, I saw him | 
brush them into his mouth. I began to think it was | 
the ants he was digging for. But it was not, fora | 
few minutes after he got down to the game, and with | 
one paw scooped out a small reddish, hairy ball, and 
sent it rolling ten or a dozen feet. 

At first sight, I took it for a woodchuck, but soon 
perceived it to be a hedgehog, coiled in a ball, with 
its quills bristling. The bear sniffed it, and rolled 
it gingerly over, but did not attempt to bite it. Then 
he worked one paw under it, and sent it spinning | 


| 
| 


| thirty or forty feet. 
| This mancuvre was repeated some half-a-dozen | 


-ened. 


kill and eat it without getting any of the quills into 
either its paws or mouth. It was my impression 
that he escaped them completely. 


a ae 





For the Companion. 


ACROSS THE PAMPAS. 

Though now a citizen of the United States, the 
writer was born in the city of Valparaiso. 

In 1859, my father purchased an estancia, or cat- 
tle-farm, of the pampas, in the State of Buenos 
Ayres. 

Thither we removed the following year. We set 
off in April, and it was not until March following 
that we finally arrived at our new home. The dis- 
tance traversed was over four hundred leagues, the 
league of that country being about four English 
miles. 

The incidents of this long year’s journey are 
among the earliest and most vivid recollections of 
my childhood. The odd vehicle in which we made 
this long journey was,— 


A Bullock-Wagon. 

It was wholly of wood, the dark heavy wood of 
the State of Tucuman. Ido not think there was a 
nail or an iron bolt in it. 

The wheels were of immense size, being at least 
ten feet in diameter, with hubs two feet across, and 
rims a foot broad. Even the axles were nearly a 
foot thick. 

The covering of the top was of rushes, plaited over 
a frame-work of canes or split bamboo. The wheels 
were made thus high and broad for fording streams, 
and crossing swamps and soft ground. 

The wagon was nearly fifteen feetlong. The oxen 
drew by their horns, which in this breed of cattle 
are very large and wide-spreading. 

Six yokes of steers are hitched to one of these 
wagons, and six yokes more follow behind for a re- 
lief. The wagons have no springs, and the road is 
not remarkably smooth. Riding here, therefore, is 
not a thing of ease. 

The drivers ride perched aloft on the front of the 
wagon. Ina rest on top of the wagon-cover are laid 
a row of steel-pointed goads, from six to thirty feet 
in length, for spurring the cattle. 

These bullock-teams usually go in caravans of from 
six to twenty wagons. In ours there were seven be- 
sides our own. The axles of these great wagons are 
never greased, or in any way lubricated, either with 
fat or tar. Imagine the squeaking, if you can, as 
they crawl ponderously on! Cre-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-ek! 
Craw-aw-aw-aw-aw-awk! Creugh-eugh-eugh-eugh! 
Some of the most torturing, oddest, unearthly 
sounds, which it is possible, or rather impossible, to 
imagine, I have heard from these axles. 

On some of the beautiful clear mornings on the 
pampas one of these wagons can be heard coming 
when it is five or six miles away. 

While we were crossing the State of San Luis, a 
great deal of rain fell. At length we came to a low 
tract where the water from a small river, now 
swollen by the freshet, had overflowed the trail. 

Here our big wheels stood us in good stead, for the 
water was from two to four feet indepth. A guacho 
waded ahead of the wagon to keep us out of deep 
holes. Thus, spattering and splashing on, we jour- 
neyed all day. 

Night came, cloudy and dark, with no signs of dry 
land. We had to halt and spend the night there, in 
what seemed the midst of a vast lake. The poor 
oxen had to stand up all night long, ard I recollect 
that their constant looing had a very mournful 
sound. Occasionally some large beast of prey would 
be seen. There were 


Hundreds of Armadillos, 
creatures with a hard, horny, shell-like covering on 
their backs, semething like a turtle. They had long 
tails and large ears. 

The guachoes had a good deal of sport with these 
animals. Two or three would surround a large ar- 
madillo, and give him a rap on the snout with a goad. 
The creature at once curled up. 

A guacho then leaped on its armored back, another 
touched its tail with his brad. Feeling the prick, 
the armadillo would dart away with the man stand- 
ing on its back. 

Of course great laughter followed. These animals 
can only run in a straight course. Sometimes the 
guacho could keep his position for a hundred yards 
or more; and armadilloes run swift as a dart. 

When the moon was at its full, the caravan used 
sometimes to journey on by night. The wild dogs 
would come barking about us. One night we were 


Attacked by Wild Cattle, 

which were attracted to us by the squeaking of the 
wagons. I well recollect how strangely their huge 
white horns looked by moonlight, and how hideously 
they bellowed and bawled. We were greatly fright- 
Several times they attacked our yoked bul- 
locks, and gored one so savagely that it had to be 
butchered. 

My father, from the front of the wagon, fired a 


It cost some little exertion and a good deal of times, when, either from accident or design, the | great many shots at them with his rifle. Many were 
wriggling to get up thirty feet, and so much wrig- | hedgehog was thrown violently against the trunk of wounded, but the animals were not driven off till 
gling produced an effect on the tree which I had not atree. When it fell, it went out of my sight; but I) one of the guachoes who had charge of the two 


expected. 


presume that the shock either killed or stunned it, | 


As I have said, it stood on a crumbling bank, and | 80 as to cause it to partially uncoil; for the bear im- | 
by the time I had got up nearly to where the hedge- | mediately began tearing and eating it. | 


hog was, the tree began to sag over towards the | 


I remained quiet, and in the course of ten or fif- | 


stream, and to slide bodily down at the same time. | teen minutes, the bear finished his dinner, and then | 
It kept sliding and falling over, slowly at first, but | stalked off. After waiting a little longer, I came | 


awfully sure. 

I felt it going, and knew it was sixty feet down to 
the water if it was an inch. How deep the water 
was, I could only guess, but it was a still, dark-look- 
ing hole. 


out of my hiding-place. 

On going to the spot, I found the skin of the 
hedgehog only. It had been torn open along the 
| belly, and the carcass nicely peeled out. I would 


give a trifle to know whether the bear actually did 


horses in the rear rode up. 

At sight of a mounted man the herd instantly took 
to flight. These cattle have been so often hunted by 
horsemen with lassoes, that the bare sight of one was 
enough to strike them with a panic. 

At intervals of a week or two, caravans like our 
own would be met going up into the country. The 
teamsters were often acquaintances. Always then 
there would be a halt for an hour or two, to ex- 
change the news and hear from old friends from be- 
low and above. 





of these wagons which we met were 
travelling households, containing whole 
fumilics with all their pet dogs, cats, parrots, aud 
frequently cight or ten children. 

Sometimes the caravans would pass the night 
near each other. After supper the gvauchve: 
would string their guitars, and there would be 
dancing. 









BULLOCK WAGON. 


Allalong the route across the middle pampas we 
vere in fear of an attack by the Pampas Indians 


Caravans were several times waylaid by war| 


arties of this tribe that season 

These Indians are always on horseback, and go 
entirely naked, Their only weapon is a spear 
frem fifteen to twenty feet long. which they cart 
vith great dexterity. Onc morning just after 
s'inrise we had 


A Scare! 


for 2 band of horsemen were seen coming across | 


he plain. When first seen, they weie four or 
live miles off. 
*Indianos! indianos! 


was the cry. 

The wagons were huniedly diiven up and 
backed round to form an incloswe. The oxen 
vere then unhitched and let go. Guns and lances 
were seized. 

I recollect how pale my mother turned. as she 
held my little sister close and sat 2: 
approaching troop. 
out that they were not Indians. It was a com- 
pany of cavalry patrolling the road to protect the 
wavon-trains, 

Soon after entering the State of Buenos Avres, 
we left the grassy plains and entered a vast tract 
where there were nothing but thi-tles,—great flat 
thistles with huge green leaves. The whole 
country looked like an enormous turnip-tield. 
Nothing as far as the eve could reach could be 
seen but these broad, thorny, green thistles. 

They were prickly, yet the cattle fed on them. 
There was nothing else to eat. On first entering 
the thistle country, the thistles were simply flat 
plants, and as I have said, resembled a broad 
turnip-plant; but ere many days, the seed-stalks 
began to sprout. 





j every where received with a welcome such as no 


ving at the | 
It was she who first eried | 
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sometimes been brought to a standstill by the | 
sudden gourd-like giowth of these thistles, and 
Indeed, there are 
reports of the starvation of whole families and 
their cattle,—caught among the thistles. 

| Iu the course of a fortnight the whole plain 
was a sea of pale purple blossoms, and the pecul- | 

iar thistle odor filled the air almost to suffoca- | 

tion. | 
The stalks go to seed as rapidly as they shoot 
up. Within another fortnight the “down” was 
flying, and when the wind blew, the sky was 

white with driving clouds of the winged seed. 


obliged to wait weary weeks. 


| 
| 
thick storm, and the sun would be fair- | 
ly obscured by the enormous flights of 
down. 
In a few days more the stalks turned 
dry and sere. and long before we reached 
our new home, the stiff pamperos (southerly | 
gales) were tearing them down on all sides. | 
Of our life at the estavcia I have not space | 
within these limits to speak. 
j ————_——_~@2——__——__ - 
| GAMEETTA. 
| Leon Gambetta has been the mest conspicu- 
ous men in France for the past eight years. | 
| Throughout this pericd, he hes been the un- | 
| questioned leader of the Republicans; and to 
him, more then to any other, is due the victory 
| Which Rey ubllicenism hes won in his ecuntry. 
| A few Gambctta made a tour 
thiough several of the departments. He was 


weeks 


ago 


; Statesman has called forth for many years. His 
progress, indeed, was a continual march of tri- 
umph. The mayors and councils of the towns 

}ecame out to meet him and present him with 

flattering addresses; young gitls strewed flowers 

in his pathway as he went through the streets; 
enthusiastic masses crowded to hear and cheer 
| him when he spoke; and farmers and peasants 
flocked, from miles around, to catch a glimpse | 
of the great orator, who, during one short | 
period, had been the director of the destinies of | 

France. 

The career of Gambetta, indeed, has been as- 
tonishingly brilliant, and his rise to the highest 
fame and influence wonderfully rapid. Ten 
years ago, he was a poor lawyer in Paris, 
searerly known, forced to live on the most 
meagre fare and in dingy lodgings. A splen- 
didly eloquent plea in behalf of a newspaper 
which had violated the laws of the Empire 
| brought him into notice; and he may be said to 
| have leaped from obscurity into fame in a day. 
Within a year after this first triumph, Gam- 














RIDING ON 


Never have I witnessed anything like the rapid- 
ity with which these grew up. From night till 
morning the stalk shot up fully a foot, and ina 
few days we were in the midst of 

A Forest of Thistles 
from seven to twelve feet in height. The tall 
thorny stalks completely shut out the view. It 
was like travelling in a woodland. So thick'y 
did the stalks stand, that it was impossible to 
force one’s way through them out from the road. 

Wagous woving across the open plain beve 








ARMADILLOS. 


betta found himself seated in the national legis- 
lature: and within two vears, after the fall of 
the Empire at Sedan, he was the dictator of 
France, her virtual ruler, raising armies. ap- 
pointing prefects and mayors, promoting and 
degrading generals, and carrving on, in the 
midst of a disastrous war, the entire govern- 
ment of the country. At the time he was exer- 
cising this enormous power, he was only thirty- 
two years of age; and now, he is only just 


forty, 


When Gambetta had done his utmost, in vain, 
to repel the German invader from the soil of 
France, he did a noble deed of patriotism. This | 
was, to lay down promptly the great authority 
he had been wielding, to the representatives of 
the people, and to retire quietly into private life. 

Some time after, le was elected a deputy; 
and through all the fierce party struggles which 
have ensued, he has been the valiant yet wise | 
and self-restrained Republican chief. By his | 
vast influence over his followers, and his politi- 
cal shrewdness and tact, he has been able to | 


of a solid and moderate Republic. | 

As an orator, Gambetta is foremost in France, | 
and perhaps in Europe. He is magnetic ard | 
powerful in speech, with a round, deep, sonorous 
voice, a vigorous delivery, and a persuasive and | 
impressive manner. When he speaks in the | 
Chamber, his bitterest antagonists listen as eag- | 


devoted friends. When it is known that he is} 
to speak, all Paris flocks out to Versailles in the | 
hope of hearing him. 

But while so great a statesman and orator, | 
Gambetta’s personal appearance is far from im- } 
posing, or even attractive. He is heavy and 
awkward in body, and grows heavier and more 
awkward every year. His gait is unwieldy, 
and his countenance is even dull. He has a | 
dark face, a long, Italian-like nose, and one eye ; 


is half-shut, the result of an accident in child- | 
hood. He wears a full beard and moustache, | 
and his once jet-black long hair is now plenti- | 
fully sprinkled with gray. | 

It is highly probable that Gambetta, who has | 
not yet reached the full prime of life, will some | 
day be President of the French Republic, which 
he has done more than any other to firmly es- | 
tablish; and it is certain that his genius is equal 
to assume the duties of that high office. 











— —~~@o—-—— 
PROGRESS. 
They who walk toon the unland 
Vinst expect to reel the breeze; 
All the ing winds of nature, 





e warrir 
Suns that melt and su ows that freeze. 


Sut how great the compensation 
In the fairer, bronder view; 
In the clearer air surrounding, 
In the wide expanse «f blue. 
Ciara B. NEATH. 
—————-—_+2 

THE ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR. 

Elections have now been held, this year, in | 
every State of the Union except California, and 
in each of the Territories. In some of the States 
Governors, in others minor State officers, and in | 
all of the States, members of Congress, have 
been elected. 

The general result has been favorable to the | 
Republican party. The earlier elections were | 
not so. In Maine, which voted in September, | 
the new Greenback, or National party, showed | 
great strength. Its vote exceeded that of the; 
Democrats; and, for the first time in more than | 
twenty years, the Republican candidate for Gov- | 
ernor did not have a majority of all the votes | 
cast. 

Several States voted in October, and although | 
the success was not uniform in them all, the Re- | 
publicans made gains. The really important | 
event in the October elections, however, was the | 
discovery that in the great States of the North- 











rated. 

On the 5th of November, elections were held 
in twenty-nine States. The Republicans earried 
every one of the Northern States which voted 
on that day, from New Hampshire to Nevada. 
In the three adjoining States of Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey, each of which gave 
its electoral vote to Mr. Tilden in 1876, the Re- 
publicans elected thirty-two members of Con- 
gress, and the Democrats twelve. There were 
also gains in other States of the North. 

On the other hand, every Southern State was 
carried by the Democrats, leaving only a mem- | 
ber here and there to the Republicans In the 
present Congress there are four Republican 
members from the State of Missouri; in the 
next, there will not be one. 

The general result is the election of a new 
House of Representatives, containing almost ex- 
actly one-half of Democrats. The other half 
will consist of Republicans and Greenbackers, 
there being thirteen cf the latter. At the time 
we write, the exact division is not known; but 
there is a chance that the Greenbackers may 
hold the ‘“‘balanve of power; that is, they may 
elect either Republican or Democratic officcrs 
of the House, as they may decide to go with one 
party or the other. 

The effect of the elections upon the Senate is 
not great. The Republicans in Connecticut will 
be able to chocse one of their own party to suc- 


wed Mr. Barnum, a Democrat. Otherwise, 


| Serious disturbance to business. 
jerly to the charm of his eloquence as his most | which has just taken place depended the fate 


there will be no change that has not been fore- 
seen. After the 4th of March next, there will 
be a Democratic majority in the Senate of about 
ten. 

We ought not to omit special mention of the 
canvass in Massachusetts. Gen. Butler, who 
had been a Republican siuce the war, broke 
loose from his party, and announced himself as 
an independent candidate for Governor. He 
was next nominated by the Greenback party. 

The contest turned mainly upon Gen. Butler’s 
personal merits and demerits. It was waged 


| defeat ev-ry attempt to restore the monarchy or | with a fierceness and vigor hitherto unknown in 
It settled everywhere, like snow-flakes in a | the Empire, and has secured the establishment | Massachusetts. Both sides professed great con- 


fidence in the result. 

Gen. Butler was defeated. The plurality of 
the Republican candidate was over twenty-five 
thousand, not a few of the votes for him being 
cast by Democrats. 

Aun election like that of this year is always a 
Upon that 


of resumption, which is to take place on the Ist 
of January. 

The verdict of the people has seemed to be in 
favor of resumption; and since it was given, 
matters have quieted down, greater peace and 
harmony have prevailed, and all parties seem to 
have not only accepted the decision as final, but 
to experience a feeling of relief that the question 
has at last been set at rest. 

SS 
OUR THANKSGIVING. 

Ten months after the pilgrims beheld, from the 

deck of the May F/ower, the sand hills of Cape Cod, 


| they gathered their first harvest. ‘They reaped spar- 


ingly. Twenty acres of corn and six acres of bar- 
ley and “‘pease’”’ formed their sole harvest field. 

Death had gathered a more abundant harvest. 
One half their number rested in graves levelled, 
lest they might disclose to the Indians the weakness 
of the colony. The fifty survivors were sheltered 
by log huts, with windows of oiled paper. 

Yet these men and women “thanked God and 
took courage.” “God be praised,” wrote one 
of them, “‘we had a good increase of Indian corn, 
and our barley indifferent good, but our pease not 
worth the gathering.” 

Recalling the Harvest Home of the fatherland, 
they expressed their thankfulness by a feast. “Our 
harvest being gotten in,’ writes a Pilgrim chronicler, 
“our Governor sent four men on fowling, that so 
we might, after a special manner, rejoice together.” 

That day they sat down to their first Thanksgiving 


| dinner. Seeing the table spread with “water fowl,” 


wild turkey, venison, corn and barley, they gave 
thanks, that “by the goodness of God,’’ they were 
“far from want.” 

That village festival was the germ of our national 

hanksgiving. 

Usually, the festival has associated itself with the 
merriment of the household, and the joyousness of 
the sanctuary. But to-day, history repeats itself. 
Newly-made graves in the sunny South recall the 
first burial plotat Plymouth. Thousands of business 
men situing amid the ruins of their fortunes, suggest 
the small harvest field and the wild game which 
once stood between the Pilgrims and starvation. 

They bore their scanty harvest across tear-com- 
pelling graves. But seeing in the onea discipline, 
and in the other an earnest, they ate their festal 
bread with thankfulness. 

A sinilar union of wisdom and mirth becomes 
our Thanksgiving to-day. Our joyousness will be 
no less wholesome for remembering the pestilence 
which, recalling the age of chivalry, has revived 


| the Hospitaller and the Good Samaritan. Good 
west, the Greenback strength had been over- | 
| harvest that is aiding business to revive, and labor 
to find work. 


cheer will come to us as we think of the abundant 


The earth is still the Lora’s, and the 
fulness thereof. 
———— Wr 

SAVED! 

The following is a true story, the moral of which 
will soon be found by those who read it. 

A young man in one of the sea-board cities, the 
son of respectable parents, had run the usual down- 
ward course of tippling and steady drinking, until 
he had become a confirmed drunkard. He was with- 


, out work, money or friends, and had fallen so low 
| a3 to go from office to office, borrowing a dollar here 


ora quarter there to keep himself alive and drunk. 
He had been a lad of high promise; frank, warm- 
hearted and intelligent. One night he lay asleep on 
a heap of boxes ina hat manufactory. The owner 
of the manufactory—an energetic business man, 


burdened with the cares of a large family—passed 
‘him. 


Something in the poor drunken face appealed 
to the man. It reminded him, too, that when he 


| was a boy, this boy’s father had held out a helping 


hand to him. 

“I cannot see his son go down to ruin while I stand 
idle by,’’ he thought. 

He I:new that the work he preposed to undertake 
was not to be done in a day; neither would plead- 
ings, or reason, or even prayers, accomplish it. He 
took the poor drunkard home with him. For one 
month he Lept him in a locked room of his house, 
gave him his own personal care, would not allow 
him a drop of liquor, nursed him through two vio- 
lent attacks of Celirium-tremens, and when the ine- 
briate was able to go out, accompanied him, as 4 
jailer would a prisoner, or a nurse an infant. He 
would pot trust him an instcnt aione. 
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“He has blunted his own will and reason; I will 
substitute mine until they return to him,” he said. 

Any business man can appreciate the sacritice 
which such a charge entailed upon this man. Itisa 
literal fact that for oue year either this merchant or 
his son kept the lad in their sight by night and by 
day. Atthe end of that time he was “clothed and 
in his right mind.” 

This happened years ago, and the poor drunkard 
is now an active citizen, honored and happy in the 
city where he once was lost and was found. 

Drunkards meet us at every step in our way, but 
what do we do to save these souls from death? The 
task may be difficult, but the reward is great. 


> 


SINGING IN TROUBLE. 
Mr. Stanley, in his “Dark Continent,” gives a 
touching illustration of the influence of songs when 





the mind is troubled or depressed. The party had | 
been in great danger, and had passed through severe | 


fighting. Frank Pocock, the sunniest of them all, 
and the best loved, broke into a strain of singing: 
“The home-land! I long to meet 
Those who have gone before; 
The weeping eves and weary feet 
Rest on that happy shore.” 
Mr. Stanley said, “Frank, you will make every 
boy cry with such tunes as that. Choose some hero- | 
ic tune.” 


face, and struck up,— 


“Brichtly gleams our banner, 
Pointing to the sky, 
Waving wanderers onward 
To their home on high.” 
“Ah, Frank,” said Mr. Stanley, “it isn’t the heav- | 
enward way you mean, is it? I should think you 
would prefer the homeward way.” | 
“How do you like this, sir? 
“*My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, in life’s rough way, 
Oh, teach me from iny heart to say, 
“*Thy will be done.” ” 


“Frank, you are thinking too much of the poor | 


“All right, sir,” he replied, with a bright | 





| neighboring school, and held his own with the best 
| scholars. 


| liament, found one day an old gentleman in his 
room. He recognized at once the friend of his boy- 
hood, and rushing to his arms, said,— 

| ‘This room is yours; you gave me all these things; 

| you made a man of me.” 

| The minister listened with delight to the brilliant 

| conversation of his protege, but his tears flowed 

| freely in the evening, as he sat entranced by the el- 

oquence of Curran in the House of Commons. He 

felt that boys were worth saving. 


THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Compamon free to January 
1, 1879, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December of 
this year. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE BRAVE. 

A notable picture, suggested by an incident of war, 
is catled “Saluting the Wounded.” It represents 
the general and his staff drawn up by the road-side, 
saluting the long line of wounded soldiers as it 
marches by. It is their tribute to the brave. During 
Napier’s campaign in India, one of the hill tribes 
saluted in their way the brave dead instead of the 
wounded of their English enemy. 








bravest of the native tribes, almost every warrior of 
which bore the proof of his valor in the green thread 


| tied around his wrist, a badge more prized by the | 


“hill men’ than the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
by a French soldier. 

In the course of the skirmishing that ensued, an 
English sergeant and eleven of his men, mistaking 
the orders given them, advanced up a narrow gully, 
where they suddenly found theniselves confronted 
by more than one hundred of the enemy. 

The gallant handful charged without a moment's 
hesitation, and were slain to a man after killing 


fellows we have lately lost. Sing, my dear Frank, | nearly thirty of their opponents. When the last 


your best song.”” He responded by singing,— 

“Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before.” 


Mr. Stanley adds, “I saw that he was in a serious 


and religious vein of mind, and refrained from dis- 
turbing him farther.” | 





a. So 


NEW ENGLAND MOTHERS. 

The mothers of New England a century ago were 
noted for sterling traits of character. Their indus- | 
try, intelligence and piety combined to form a race 
of men who, at home and by migration, have done 
much to shape the fortunes of the whole country. 
The late Amos Lawrence, who, with his brother 
Abbott, was a leader in the manufacturing enter- 
prise which brought large wealth to Boston, used to ! 
speak with an adoring reverence of his mother’s in- | 
fluence. He said,— 

“To the kindest affections and sympathies she 
united energy and decision, and in her household 
enforced that strict and unhesitating obedience 
which she considered as the foundation of success | 
in the education of children. 

“Her hands were never idle, as may be supposed 
when it is remembered that in those days throughout | 
New England, in addition to the cares of a farming | 
establishment, much of the material for the clothing | 
was manufactured by the inmates of the family. | 

“Many hours each day she passed at the hand- | 
loom, and the hum of the almost obsolete spinning- | 
wheel even now comes across the memory like 
the remembrance of a pleasant but haif-forgotten 
melody.” 





—_————_~*on—————_ 


A GENTLEMAN’S REBUKE. 


Gen. Washington was dignified in manner and | , The next thing you know, he is married, and he | 
P 7 | he 


speech. He exacted appropriate consideration for 
himself and his position; but he exhibited a trait 
rare among men of high station,—he was always 


considerate towards his associates. An anecdote | h 
illustrates this high-bred courtesy, and also his ten- | and they have got two children, their faces beaming | 


der sympathy. 

Stopping one day during the war at a honse in 
New Jersey, he found there a wounded officer. The 
man was confined to his hed, and was so feeble that 
the least noise agitated him. Washington spoke in 
such a low tone, and while at dinner was so quiet, 
as to influence his officers to a similar consideration 
for the wounded man. 


When he had dined he left the room, and the offi- | improve our self-esteem, but to value our own bless- | 


cers, unrestrained by his presence, forgot in their 
hilarity the poor sufferer. Suddenly the door opened 
quietly, and Washington entered on tip-toe, walked 
to the mantel, took a book, and without uttering a 
word, quietly retired. 

The delicate suggestion, too courteous for a hint, 
was not lost. It was followed by a considerate 
quietness. 

a 
TAKEN FROM THE STREET. 

Many a boy is rnined by bad company, who might 
have been saved by attention and hearty sympathy. 
A kind look at the right moment may shape 2n en- 
tire life. Nearly a century ago, a warm-hearted 
Irish minister stopped in a village street to watch a 
group of boys play marbles. 

One of them, dirty and ragged, amused him by 
his ready wit. The minister talked with the boy, 
and invited him to his house. In spite of dirt and 
Tags, he felt drawn to him by admiration of his 
brightness. The boy had not been to school, and 
the minister agreed to give him private lessons. 


Was 60 rapid that he was soon sent to a | mado all haste Lowe to enjoy, with now-opened eyes, | 


| dustri 





Englishman had fallen, the old chief of the tribe, 
one of the most renowned warriors of Northern 
India, turned to his men and said,— 

“How say ye, my sons? were these Feringlees 
(Europeans) brave men?” 

“The bravest we have ever met,” answered the 
mountaineers, with one voice. 


“Then,” cried the old man, taking the precious | 


thread from his own wrist and fastening it to that 
of the dead sergeant, “bind the green thread upon 
them all, and not around one wrist only, but around 
both. Unhelievers though they be, there are no 
braver souls in heaven, and it may be that when God 
sees how we have decorated them, He will grudge 
such heroes to Shaitaun [Satan] and give thema 
place beside His throne.” 





WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 

A writer, discoursing upon the way wealth is ac- 
cumulated, says that, as a general rule, it is the re- 
sult of economy, industry, and attention to business. 
Poverty, on the contrary, comes from idleness, ex- 
travagance, inattention to business. Of course there 
are numerous exceptions to these general rules. But 
facts justify the writer in the following sketch: 


Here are six shoemakers working in one shop. 
One of them attends to his business; you can hear 
the music of his hammer Inte and early. He is in 
love, it may be, with some girl on the next street. 
He has made up his mind to be 2 wan, to succeed, to 
make somevody else happy, to have a home; and 
while he is working, in his imagination, he enn see 
his own fireside, with the light falling upon the faces 
of wife and child. 

The other five gentlemen work as little as they 
ean, spend Sunday in dissipation, have the headache 
Monday, and as a result, never advance. The in- 
a3 one, the one in love, gains the contidence 
of his employer, and in a little while, he cuts out 
work for these other fellows. 

The first thing you know, he has a shop of his own, 
the next a store, because the man of reputation, the 
man of character, the man of known integrity, can 
buy all he wishes in the United States upon a credit. 














as built him a house, and he is happy, and his 
dream has been realized. 
After a while, the same five shoemakers, having 


unday when he rides _ by. 
is wife sits by his side, her face covered with smiles, 


with joy, and the blue ribbons are fluttering in the 
wind. 


And thereupon, these five shoemakers adiourn to 


| Some neighboring saloon, and pass a resolution that 
| there is an irrepressible conflict between capital and 


i —~ > 


GOING HOME FOR HIS SCENERY. 
To see ourselves as others see us might not always 


|) ingsas much as they deserve would make us more con- 
| tented. There is a good story told of the proprietor 
| of an estate near Stirling, who in his search after 
| the picturesque had wandered far away from home. 
One day, in one of the Western States of America, 
he was admiring from some lofty standpoint a mag- 
nificent combination of mountain, wood and water, 
| and appealed to a Yankee fellow-traveller if he had 
ever seen anything finer. 





There was only one scene, the Yankee said, that 
he thought surpassed that which lay spread out be- 
fore them, and he considered it one of the finest 
seenes of the kind in the world, the view from the 
top of the Abbey Craig, near Stirling. 

The mucl:-travelled Scotsmen was abashed; the 
hill in question was nearly in the centre of his own 
extensive domain, within which ley much of the 
beauty so greatly admired by the discriminating 
Yankee. 

The summer was yet only half over, and the pic- 
'turesque Abbey Craig, the far-stretching Vale of 
| Forth, the gentle slones of the Ochils, 2nd the rng- 
| ged mass of the Grampians would be in all their 
j glory. Without the loss of a day, this fortunate but 
| hitherto unconscious possessor of one of the fairest 
| domains in broad Scotland packed up his traps and 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| 
Many years after, the boy grown to manhood, and | 
recognized as a brilliant lawyer and a leader in Par- | 


A detachment had been sent against one of the ; 


| architecture. 


ursued the old course, stand on the corner some | 
He has gota carriage, | 





almost from his own windows, that beauty in search 
of Wuich he had wandered over haif the world. 


--- 
SAUCY TO THE WRONG MAN, 
Impudent people, who love to hurt other people’s 
feclings, or who make their way in the world by run- 
ning against everybody, sometimes get hurt them- 
selves. Here is a case given by the Smyrna (Del.) 
Times: 


A few days ago a couple of young fellows entered 

a car of P. W. & B. Railroad train, and tried to 

turn one of the seats before sitting down. The seat 

was locked, but the fellows didn t mind that, and 

one of them took out his knife to pick the lock. 

While he was at work, an elderly gentleman, seated 

| behind them, quietly remarked that they cught not 
to do that. 

“That's all right, old man,” returned one of them. 
“We know what we're about, so keep your clothes 
on. 

“Don't you know that you are liable to prosecu- 
tion for that?” continued the old gentleman, mildly. 
“It's the same as burglary in the cyes of the law. If 
you want the seat turned, ask the conductor, and he 
| will «lo it for you.” 
| ‘You talk as though you knew a good deal,” said 
| one of the young fellows, looking up with a sareastic 
}smile. **How long have you been in the railroad 
| business?” 
| “About twenty-five years,” returned the old gen- 
| tleman, gently. 

The fellow looked a little saucily surprised as he 
| asked, “And pray, what position do you hold now?” 
; “Lam President of the road,’ returned Mr. Hinck- 
i ley; “and if you disobey any further rules of the 

road, I shall call upon the ofiicers to arrest you.” 
| The young fellows took the rear car, while the pas- 
| Sengers smiled, 





~~? 


BARGAINING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
Some men’s characters are so ade up of different 
elements as to remind one of the composite style of 

Such a character exhibited itseif when 

Rev. Dr. Bartol was prostrated by a stroke of light- 

ning, one day this fall. 

“You all know,” said Judge Thomas Russell, at 
Marshtield, in a recent speech, “how practical the 
New England man is. They sey that Dr. Bartol was 
trying to buy a horse the other day. He had offered 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars; the farmer had 
demanded one hundred and fifty dollars, and the doc- 
tor had proposed to split the difference and pay one 

| hundred anc thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. Just 

then the barn was struck by lightning, the hay was set 
on fire, end the good doctor was prostrated. The 
| farmer dashed a bucket of water on the blaze, and 
as Dr. Bartol opened his eyes, he heard this question, 
‘Won't you make it a hundred and thirty-eight?’ ” 
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Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
| rate than the full subscription price. 
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A CARD. 


| Last week the model of a new Scroll Sai was sent us. 
| After a careful cramination., «ad @ severe test, we ean 
lassure our readers that the HOLLY SCROLL SAW 
combines more good qualities than any other machine. I 
is far superior to the Companion Saw in point of beauty 
and finish. We therefore take pleasure in introducing the 


| Holly Scroll Saw. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The Holly Scroll Saw is all iron except the arms. 
symmetricalin shape, is beautifully finished 
ornamented in brown, gold 
| powerful drill and 2 Til 
operator to exec all kinds of inlaid work and mar- 
It also has an ornamented iron treadle, The 

Holly Scroll Saw is almost noiseless, and runs with re- 

markable ease, power and speed, It is a handsome 

machine, besides being remarkably adapted for doing 
light and heavy work. 
| This splendid machine will be forwarded to any ad- 
| dress, securely packed, on the receipt of &3. 


It is 
:dclegantly 
nand red. It has a 
Table, which enables the 
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| PERRY MASON &CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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1S tHe BEST. 
Menvractory, BRATTLEBORO. VI 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
TH Send for Cotrlogue 








Musig Teachers will Do Well 
Fon Praxo Scnut —. Beas fate Technirs 


($2.5 ).a book of sterling merit, with about 500 Tech- 
nical Ex reises, which may be expanded to mony 
thonsonds, if desired. Admirably prepared by Wat. 
Mason, assisted by WS. B. Matthews, 

Have you read the last Musical Record? 5 cts, each. 


For Organ Scholirs, Clarke's Harmonic School 


for the ORGAN. ($3.00.) The newest and the 
very best Oigan School. Tesehes composition as well 
as playing. By Wim. Il. Clarke. 


Subscribe for the Musical Record. $2.00 per year. 


For Thorough Bass Scholars, JOBNSON’'S NEW 
METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS. ($1.00.) The 
Sine dest and best method to tesch Chord playing, in 
Hymn ‘Tunes, Glees, Part-Songs, &e. Ask for the 
NEW Method, 





312 pages ef music per year in the Musical Record! 

For Singing Classes. ONWARD! Singing School 

Book, by L. O) Emers. 1 ¢ $7.50 per doz.).and JOHNe 

SON’S Method for Singing Classes ($6.00 per 

dozen), ave splendid books differing in price and cone 

tents. but acecommlishing the same excellent results in 
diverse ways. Examine both! 

Ask at News-Stand for Masical Record! 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
PIANOS any URGANS siticiS-cit 


eduction to close out present stock of 200 
New and Second-hand Instruments of first- 
class makers, fully warranted, and nt prices 
that DEFY COMPETITION, for cash or in- 
itallments. AGENTS W ANTEDforWATEKS’ 
SUPERIOR BELL ORGANS and PIANOS. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and Deal- 
ers, 40 East 14th-st., N. ¥Y. Also General 
Agts. for SHONINGERS’ Celebrated ORGANS. 


















and STEREOPTICONS of all Fines ond vrices, 
Pie straling every subject for PUGLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, \c. [GPA prefiralle Lausiness Jor a man 
with smatl capital. Nise, Lavterns for Colleges, Sur day 
Schools ait tome Amusement. 74-page Iilastreted Cata- 
ogue fee. MeAVister, Mts. Optic. 4) Nassau st, N.Y, 


FLORILINE. 


ec [eLORILIN 5,’ — FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 

dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 

ydecayed teeth from all parasites or live 

‘leaving them pearly white, imparting 

vnee to the breath, 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 


harmless. 
HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxForp &r., 





Vrepared b: 
London, England, and retailed every where. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 
Z P= received thy Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIGLE HIP CORSET (120 

ones) fits wih perfect ease, and is war- 
ranted n tto break down over the hips, 
Their H “AUTH CORSET, with 
ete ga row ‘sors favor- 
te than ever, heir URSI-M 
SONSET is the delight RPIRG 
mother, @ 

forsale by all leading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


Honey. | The Gionts are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. pure son .and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere, 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON LROS, & 
Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop square, Boston, 


Xmas Wonder Box 


Contains: 
12 Sheets Paper, 12 Envelones. 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 1 
Lead Pencil. 3 Pens, 1 Text. 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhouettes, 
35 
| 













1 
Mottoes, 85 Patterns tor Fancy Work, 112 Deealcomanie, 
32 Embossed Victures. 50 Fanev Ornaments, | Penholder, 
Book Marks, 5 Blick ‘Tablets, 5 Picture Cards, 30 Berape 
ook Pictures, 1] Xmas Banner, | Gane Age Cards,2 Xmas 
Cards, 1 Toy Parasol Price. 42 ets ; by mail, 53cts. Re- 
tail value. $145. Postage Stamps taken. 

J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS. | 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 





A double-barrel gun, 

bar or iront action 

SH locks; Warranted 

genuine tw.st bar- 

re's, & a good shoo- 

Teer ter,orno sale: with 
ask,Pouch,and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
with privilege to examine be‘ore Sexd stamp for 





paying. 


Gata % inced Prices and Large Discounts. 
P POWELL & SON.Uun Deslorsi8 Main St,Cwmeinnata 

















For the Companion. 


LANDSCAPE. 
NORWAY. 

High o’er the fjords and desolate pines the glow 
Of red auroras, like a golden fan, 

Falls on the herbless wastes of Norway's snow, 
O’er lands that never knew the fvot of man! 

The maelstrom thunders on the craggy coasts, 
Blue icebergs wander in the solemn night; 

While the grim glacie:s, like gigantic ghosts, 
Loom with their white peaks in the spectral light, 

Bleak moors spread out deserted, chill and lone; 
The wailing rooks whir cold wings on the shore; 

While o’er the boundless wilds of fir and stone 
The frost-elves revel and the cataracts roar! 


The land knows not the charm of birds that sing, 

No blossom of buds, no lithe and agile deer; 
Unsonght, unecared for, in mute suffering 

It bides its time, impassable and drear! 
While the anrora, like a fiery flower, 

Blooms o’er the sterile leagues where none have trod, 
And, in the awful silence of the hour, 

Dreams of its grandeur and communes with God! 

F. S. SALTUS. 
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For the Companion, 
SELF-SILENCED. 


Cases of bad men driven to reformation by the 
excess of their own sin are not numerous, but 
they do occur. 

In one of the manufacturing villages of Eastern 
Massachusetts lived a mechanic, whom we will 
call Osborne. He was a man of rough appear- 
ance and great physical strength. In speech he 
was habitually and terribly profane. His asso- 
ciates in the mill where he worked were many 
of them like himself. 

One summer day Osborne was at work after 
mill hours in a lot adjoining his house, when a 
heavy stone that he was trying to move slipped 
and slightly hurt his hand. 

This provoked him to fierce cursing, and the 
failure of the next attempt brought out a volley 
of more shocking oaths. He repeated the effort, 
and failed again. 

Flinging down his crowbar in a frantic pas- 
sion, he launched forth a torrent of blasphemies 
more furious and awfully reckless than even he 
had ever dared to utter before. That transport 
of rage not only exhausted the whole vocabu- 
lary of profanity that he knew, but exhausted 
him also. 

Suddenly he grew weak and afraid. The world 
fooked dark around him. Ina moment he had 
become almost the literal personation of the 
man who (in his own phrase) “swore himself 
blind.”’ 

He made his way into the house, and though | 
he made no complaint, his peculiar looks and 
manner excited the surprise and anxiety of his 
family. The evening passed, but the strange 
feeling that had mastered him only grew more 
intense and dreadful. 

That night was a sleepless one. His mind was 
busy with solemn thought. The next day he 
was too ill to work, but his only disorder was re- 
morse. 

His resort for relief was the same to which 
many worried souls have fled in extremity. He 
found a Bible, and asked his wife to read it to 
him. 

Another day and another went by, and still he 
remained shut up at home. 
days of repentance. The words of Holy Writ 
and the counsels of his Christian neighbors 
brought him help and direction, and he ventured 
to pray to the Being whose name he had taken 
invain. The light that came to him was almost 
as sudden as the darkness had been, and he 
went forth transformed and free. 

It was long before his rough companions in the 
mill ceased to marvel over Osborne's gentle lan- 
guage and altered ways, and not until more 
than one of them had found an eternal blessing 
through his new influence, and the lesson of the 
story he told. 

The man is living in New Hampshire now. 
He is in better circumstances than when the 
writer knew him, and he dates his prosperity 
from the hour when (restored from the shock of 
his first warning) he ceased forever to hate and 
insult God, and gave Him his service and love. 


ut those days were 





a. ee 
EQUALITY IN Gop’s Hovusr.—At a recent 
Church Congress in England, the pew system 
was discussed, and a member toid the following 
anecdote: 
When the Ameer of Cabul visited Peshawur 


in 1869, he was shown a fine English church at | 


that station. 


| American 


When the chaplain of the church! 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION, 





NOV. 28, 1878. 











‘explained to him that the whole congregation 
| was ranged in order according to the relative 
|rank of the different officers, he expressed his 
utter astonishment. ‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘I am the 
chief ruler of my country, but when I worship | 
in the mosque, I take my place beside my poorer | 
| subjects, for in the house of God all men are 
| equal,” 


| +  - 
| 
} 
| 


A CONSUL’S DUTIES. 


Of course an American citizen can ‘‘occupy” 

; any office he can get. Whether he can “‘fill’”’ it 
| is a different matter. When a presidential elec- 
| tion is over, hundreds ask to be appointed con- 
suls. They desire to go abroad at the public 

expense. How many of them can “‘fill’’ the of- 

fice may be seen from the following picture of 

‘a good consul,’’ drawn by a writer in the Bos- 

ton Journal : 


The good consul knows the language of the 
country in which he resides. If he did not know 
it thoroughly when he took the post, he went 
manfully at work and learned it. 

He keeps his eyes and ears open, reads the lo- 
cal papers and notes down all commercial and | 
financial figures. He does not talk politics, but | 
| he does talk trade. 

He is everywhere, and at all times, emphati- 
cally an American. It is his duty to do so, and 
he glories in his duty. He curries American 
opinion among the bankers and merchants of the 
community in which he resides. 

Sea-captains like him and stand a little in awe 
of him. He is a fair man and looks at all sides 
of a question before he decides upon it. He is 
the friend and protector of the common sailor. 

He sends runaway girls back to their families 
He prevents foolish marriages from reaching 
consummation. 

Sometimes he is compelled temporarily to post- 
pone marriages when it seems a great pity to 
do so. 

One afternoon the American consul in a prin- 
cipal French seaport heard a knock at his door, 
and a tall, handsome compatriot walked in and 
introduced himself. 

‘Look here, Mr. Consul,” he said. ‘‘Miss Ma- 
ry Ann , my future wife, is on the steamer 
which was signalled down below last night, and 
she will be here in about an hour. I want to 
know if we can’t be married here at the Consu- 
late to-morrow. Iam in business at —— (nam- 
ing another French city), and my absence for a 
long time will injure my prospects. Otherwise 
I should have gone over and married the lady in 
America.” 

The consul explained that a marriage in France 
must be under local law; that both contracting 
parties must have been resident in the town in 
which they were married for more than three 
weeks; that certificates of birth and of parents’ 
marriage must be produced, etc 

“Thunder!” said the stricken would-be bride- 
groom. ‘‘Do you mean to say that a Protestant 
minister can’t marry us right here in this con- 
sulate?” 

“Such a marriage would not be legal, and I 
could not sanction it by my presence,”’ said the 
consul. “Butthere is an American vessel of the 
navy lying in the harbor. On board of her you 
are on American soil, and can be married under | 

laws, provided the captain of the ship | 
consents.”” 


The stricken bridegroom shook his head, and 
departed, saying he would ask Mary Ann, when | 
she arrived, which he did, and she said No! | 
they must be married according to the laws of 
the country they intended to live in; and they | 
must wait until she had got all the needed docu- 
ments from the United States. 
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HOW SCIPIO GOT A COAT. 

Among the clerical friends of the patriotic 
cause in Massachusetts none were more noted 
than the two prominent clergymen of Boston, 
Drs. Cooper and Chauncy. They were intimate | 
friends, but very unlike in moral and mental | 
habits. Dr. Cooper was a fluent preacher, ed 
permitted his fondness for society to draw him 
away from his study. So well-known was this 
peculiarity that rumor said he was in the habit 
of walking to the South End on Saturdays, and 
if he sawa man riding into town dressed in a 
black suit, he would ask him to preach in the 
Brattle Street pulpit the next day. 


Dr. Chauncy was an industrious student, and, 
{like many such, absent-minded, irritable and 
| very fond of a joke. He had a slave named 
| Scipio, a shrewd fellow, who, knowing Dr. Coop- 

er’s and his master’s peculiarities, once used 
| them both to obtain a suit of clothes to his liking. 
| One morning Scipio, having received his mas- 
| ter's orders, remained standing inthe study. In 
|a few minutes Dr. Chauncy, looking up from his 
| writing and seeing his servant, asked,— 

“Scipio, what do you want?” 

“A new coat, massa.” 

“Well, go to Mrs. Chauncy and tell her to give 
you one of my old ones,’’ replied the doctor, re- 
suming his writing. 

Scipio remained, and once more and again the 
absent-minded doctor and the cunning servant 
| went through a similar dialogue. At the fourth 

repetition it flashed upon the doctor that there 





was a sort of sameness about the conversation. 
“Why, have I not told you before to ask Mrs. 
Chauney to give you one of my coats? Get 


| “Ves, massa; but I don’t want a black coat.” 
“Not want a black coat! Why not?” 


sionate; but I don’t want a black coat.” 


| away!” | 
| 
{ 
| 


“Yon rascal, if I had my cane, I'd break every 
bone in your body! Will you tell me what you 
mean?” and Scipio saw the doctor glancing 
towards the tongs. 

‘Well, massa, you makes me tell you, but I 
knows you'll be angry. I's afraid, massa, if I 
wear another black coat, Dr. Cooper will ask me 
to preach for him.” 

“Get out, you black rascal!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor, bursting into a hearty laugh. ‘Get my 
hat and cane, and tell Mrs. Chauncy to give you 
a red coat if you choose.”’ 

Away went Scipio, delighted with the success 
of his strategy, and the doctor to tell the story to 
his friend Dr. Cooper. 
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For the Coimpanion. 


CHARLEY. 


In a mazy, sunlit garden, 
Where was neither watch nor warden, 
But the butterflies and bees 

Rifling the laburnum tr 
Where lilies pale and purple phlox 

Bent above the bo: dering box, 

And clustering pinks and crimson roses 
Made fragrant even the orchard closes,— 
There one blissful hour I strayed 

With the boy they said was laid 

Forever ‘neath the yew-tree’s shade,— 
Charley, with his summers seven !— 

The hall clock was striking eleven 

As I saw him down the stair, 

With his blue eyes and chestnut hair 
Backward from his forehead blown 

By the wind, that made such moan 
When we lost him. "Twas a day 

In dreary March he went away, 

But that now, in glad surprise, 

Breathed a strain of Paradise. 














How I clasped him te my heart! 
“Darling, naught again shall part 
You and me, you and me!” 
Thrice he kissed me; then in glee 
Down the winding path he sped. 
(So he was wout of old to play.) 
I could see his shining head 
Bright the darkling boughs between, 
As if a sunbeam glanced that way; 
While I followed where he led, 
Followed still, through gold and green, 
By grove and walk, his dancing feet; 
And as he ran, now fairy-fleet, 
Now from some gloom emerging slow, 
Still beckoning, still eluding me, 
His cheek outvied the roses’ glow, 
His voice, the robins’ minstrelsy. 


By the feathery ferns I found him; 
Fondly in my arms [ wound him; 
O the rapture, O the rest, 

Thus to fold him to my breast, 
Look in his eves, put back his hair! 
Lhad no further wish, no care 

For what had been, or might befall; 
The moment’s bliss was all in all, 


Silent he sat a little space; 
The while I fancied I could trace 
A loftier beauty on his brow, 
A finer meaning in his smile. 
A thrush trilled from the lilac bough, 
And then, in tones that might beguile 
The saddest heart, so sweet they fell, 
He whispered, “Do the roses grow 
Red as they did last year? I know 
The lilies seem not half so white 
Since I have plucked them, all of light, 
Leaning over the crystal streams 
In the fair garden where I dwell, 
Or stately tall by the golden gleams 
Of the beds of waving asphodel. 
"Tis true that here, when morning beams, 
The orchard robins warble well; 
But, oh! there’s a bird that sings to me 
All day long in that garden fair, 
Sings till my heart is so glad and free 
That I long to steal through the balmy air 
And bring vou straight to that joyous land, 
Hush! a murmur of wings is near! 
Hark! ’tis his silvery note I hear!” 
And quickly from my clasping hand 
Ile sprang, that wondrons bird to see, 
And vanished, as the sunlight goes 
When a black clond, relentless, throws 
Its shadow over lawn and tree! 
And calling, flying where he fled, 
I passed the lilies, drooping, dead, 
And, breathless, gained the vacant stair. 
The sun shone wan as winter moon; 
A chill wind blew the rose-tree bare, 
Strewing its blossoms o’er the stone; 
And he was gone, and I alone, 
As sharp the clock rang out for noon! 








Ah, well! days went to weeks, to years, 

But never watch or prayers or tears 

Brought my darling back to me 

By garden bower or sunny lea! 

And yet it was no dream of mine, 

For soft I felt his arms entwine 

About my neck, and close and warm 

Held his breathing, beanteous form; 

Heard his laugh, his footsteps’ fall; 

Followed swift his gleeful call. 

No, it was no dream of mine, 

But a joy I count divine,— 

Charley, with his summers seven, 

Stole that hour away from heaven! 
Epna Dean PROCTOR. 


ee aes 
ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 

“I will give you a bedroom on the second 
floor, but as it has no bath-room, I must ask 
you to use the one on the lower floor,”’ said my 
friend, at whose house, in Upper India, I was a 
guest, 

He lived in a handsome two-story house near 
the bank of the Ganges. In that part of India, 


most of the houses inhabited by Europeans are | 


bungalows, with only one story. It is usual for 


each bedroom to be provided with bath and) 


dressing-rooms, but as mine had neither, I was 
obliged to go for my bath to the room down 
stairs. There I poured the water from six 
gharras over my head, according to the Hindo- 
stanee method of bathing. 


The bath-room’s two windows opened to the 
floor, and were shaded by Venetian shutters, 
which were kept closed till after the hour for 
bathing. The water escaped through a hole in 
the wall which was not covered by a grating, as 
it ought to have been. The room was rather 
dark, but, as there was no necessity for much 
light, I said nothing about it. 

When I had been at my friend's house a week 
he gave, one evening, a large dinner-party. We 
had a great variety af delicacies 

As I had eaten too much, 1t was long before I 


“T’s afraid to tell you, massa, you’s so pas-/| fell asleep. and, therefore, did not awake the 


next morning as early as usual. The sun was 


already high when I descended the stairs to take 
my bath. 

I entered the room, but at once retreated, for 
the shutters stood wide open and the sunlight 
was streaming in. The servant had already 
been in to clean out the room. 

Vexed with myself at being so late, I called 
the bearer to shut the blinds, intending to take 
a bath. 

The bearer came and told me what took away 
all inclination to bathe in that room. 

He said that the sweeper, opening the shutters 
from the outside, had entered the bath-room 
and beheld a large cobra coiled up in the middle 
| of the floor. 

The serpent darted at him, but he had seen it 
jin time to avoid its stroke. Other servants 
} coming to his aid, the snake had been killed. 

To my lateness in rising that morning I owed 
{my life. If I had gone into the room while it 
| was dark, I should, instead of seeing the snake, 
| have stepped either on or near it. It would have 

darted at me, and my lower limbs, being naked, 
| would have received the poison in full force, and 
|I should have died within an hour or two. 
| I was very grateful to our Heavenly Father, 
| whose Providence had saved my life. 

But how did the cobra get into the bath- 
room? Through the vent in the wall for the 
water. Left unguarded, it afforded just such a 
hole as snakes delight to creep into. 


Sica kil os 
A BOY WALKS OFF THE TRAIN. 

One of the wonderful escapes recently oc- 
curred on a night express train running from 
Milwaukee to Chicago. Among the passengers 
was a lady witha family of eight children. 


The train was flying at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, when the mother missed her eldest 
boy, and caught a glimpse of his form as it 
passed out upon the platform. 

| She hurried after him, but before she could 
reach the platform he was gone. He had stepped 
| off the car and plunged into the darkness. 
| The poor woman became frantic with grief. 
Steps were instantly taken to find the conductor, 
| with the view of having the train stopped. Mil- 
| waukee was so close at hand that the conductor 
concluded to make the depot and send a party 
to search for the lad. 
| A-switch engine was accordingly despatched. 
|The youth was found wandering about upon 
ja platform in a state of bewilderment, rubbing 
| his eyes and feeling of his shoulder and head, 
| which had sustained slight scratches and bruises. 
| Beyond these not the slightest injury could be 
| discovered. The lad could give no account of 
| his action. He knew only that he had fallen 
| asleep in the car with his brothers and sister, 
| and was awakened by the shock of striking the 
| earth upon his shoulders. 
| The concussion caused him to 10ll over and 
| over down the slight embankment of the road- 
| bed, and by the time he could collect his scat- 
| tered senses the train was out of sight. 

Not knowing which way to proceed, he wan- 
dered along the track at random and reached the 
platform when the rescuing party came up. The 
joy of the mother on finding her boy safe and 
sound can better be imagined than described 

He had passed through a terrible ordeal in a 
somnambulistic state, and escaped without a 
| sprain or a fracture, and no discomfort beyond 

that occasioned by a few scratches and bruises. 


~_ 
A CONSTANT LOVER. 
‘Constancy lives in realms above,”’ says Ccle- 
ridge, in “‘Christabel.’’ The sentiment is poeti- 
cal, but the following anecdote, sent by a corre- 
| spondent, shows that it is not to be received with- 
| out the customary ‘‘grain of salt:’’ 


About fifty years ago, a young lady in Portu- 
gal was engaged to be married. For some rea- 
| son the marriage did not-come off, and she was 
| laced in a Benedictine nunnery at Oporto. 
| Soon after, a royal decree abolished convents, 
| but permitted those nuns who preferred not to 
| leave, to remain inmates of their religious houses. 

The young lady, therefore, did not leave. 
| Itis to be presumed, however, that the rules 
| of this convent were relaxed. For the young 
gentleman who had been engaged to this nun 
| was observed to take his stand day by day be- 
fore the barred window of her cell. She, on her 
part, as regularly appeared behind the grating. 
This romantic and hopeless courtship lasted 
five-and-thirty years,—till a bowed and middle- 
aged man paced the pavement and looked > to 
a gray-haired lady. It ended with the death of 
the lady, a few years ago. 
Many persons have assured me that they had 
often been eye-witnesses of what I have de- 
scribed, the fact being well known in Oporto. 


| —— eo 


An ADVENTUROUS Birp.—That so frail a bird 
as the canary can “‘run wild’ in our climate, 
and all the out-of-door dangers, for a whole 
twelve-month, and finally come home alive and 
| well, will be new information to many readers. 
| The Hartford Times says: 

A canary bird that had become such a pet 
among the clerks in the office of the gas company 
that it was allowed to fly about the office. escaped 
through a window one morning last October. 
No tidings could be had of its whereabouts, and 
the little songster was given up for lost. 

But whether confined in a strange cage, or 
flying about the country (how could it survive 
the winter?), “‘Dick’’ seems to have remembered 
his old home, and the other evening appeared at 
the office window, and perched there until the 
window was opened, when he immediately en- 
tered. a very welcome visitor, and apparently 
very happy to be back in his old home. He was 
identified by a peculiar mark. 
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| “Oh, you funny Specklefedder!”’ cried Nan, ' more gorgeous than ever as it trailed away be- | 
| shaking with laughter. 
1 “Funny!” screamed Betty, ‘‘bad luck to the 
Ne , beast, she’s good for nothing but to be baked in | filled her eyes, and she sobbed aloud. 
S a pie herself, and that she shall be!’ 
At these terrible words, Nan seized her pet, such a neligant Fanksgiving, and this is the end 
| and rushing past Betty, down to the orchard she of it all! Not a fing have you had, but a pie | 
| flew, hugging her close and saying, ‘‘Don’t you you stole,—O dear, O dear!” 
be frightened, dear; Betty shan’t touch you, 
and I’ve got such a surprise for you. Now, | gave a feeble cackle, and from the lower end of | 
look, look! ’’ 
But alas for poor little Nan! 
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ILDRENS COLUMN 








For the Companion. 
THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


“You see I'm young and handsome,” 
A splendid turkey said, 

As he walked among his fellows 
With calm and stately tread. 

“TI hear the master murmur, 


When she got there, * 
The shingle was bare. | Jaughed a0 the ental, — , 
| ‘ Poor fings! you didn’t know any better; but 
Turtle-soup and all had vanished, and down) while you was stealing Betty’s pie, Prince was 
by the orchard-wall she caught sight of Prince | stealing your Fanksgiving; wasn’t it funny, 























“ stalking off in his usual stately fashion, his tail | Specklefedder?”’ M. M. = | panron. 
Whene’er he goes his rounds, 
‘Ah, here you are, my beautiful, FD ROR ES IR TN Sao a a ee LS ~ — 
A solid twenty pounds!’ 
‘ COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
“TI think he is preparing 
To take me to a show; | *, ieee 
It’s perfectly delightful | septs : Se Se ae ‘i 
The way I’m fed, you know. H Of words a form 
7 Expressing gratitude 
And, if to be successful * To those who shield from harm, 
Depends on style and size, * And those conferring good. 
Of course there cannot be a doubt ° 
Which turkey takes the prize. o 2. INITIALS. 
7 wr: . 
“There's poor old Mother Muffler, a Tis charity, : 
‘Who lives across the yard, . alta receives; 
With brood so lean and hungry; i The one who willing gives. 
Alas! it must be hard 
To be so often slighted, “ = 3. FINALS. 
And never get a smile; eo A moral lecture from a pulpit | 
1 think I'll walk around that way . .* spoken | 
And show myself awhile. -.* To yg ey Ry tm God’s own | 
“And here comes Father Gobbler; * 
I heard him whisper, ‘Green,’ Penner 4. INITIALS. 
To a lot of last-year fogies— a sities eas A kingdom long declining in its 
I wonder what they mean; @eee power; | 
They say, and look so funny ° a : Around its borders oft the war- 
From the corners of their eyes, a clouds lower. 
‘Ahem! “When ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.’’’”’ ss 
JuLia M. DANA. THE WHOLE. 
~- My first and my second a day we revere— 
ie ry eT A gathering together of relatives dear. 
For the Companion. : . iN . First, second and third form something we hear | 
SPECKLEFEATHER’S THANKSGIV- i 0X From the minister's lips, our spirits to cheer. | 
ING DINNER. | a <tt> Ss Se: First, second and fourth owt wp tt rn | 
Little Nan Bliss had gone to spend Thanks- | - ; a > As the hour of the time-honored feasting draws near. 


giving week at ‘‘Grandma Mason’s;’’ and where | 
in the wide world was there such a lovely farm | 
as hers? 

There were barns full of hay, there were 
horses, cows, sheep, turkeys, hens and chickens, 
and more splendid than all else, ‘‘Prince,’’ the 
peacock. 

Strutting about the ‘yard with his tail spread 
like a great brilliant fan, he would turn his head 
and look at Nan as much as to say, ‘‘So, little 
miss, do you have anything like this in New | 
York? I guess not; city folks have to come to 
the country to see what’s what!” | 

Among so many beautiful things, what do 
you suppose Nan chose for her special pet? 

Only a queer little speckled hen. 


h pend sctsngs Aa, perspire iene We give this week a combination puzzle appropriate to the season. Its arrangement will be easily 

’ ’ ’ | seen after a little study. No. 1 is an inverted pyramid, represented pictorially, and its central letters de- 
was the fact, and she and Specklefeather soon | scribed in verse. Nos. 2,3 and 4 are also illustrated both by picture and verse, By taking the initial, 
became fast friends. ‘ | final and central letters as directed, you will find the answer to the whole puzzle. 

My story would be too long, were I to tell you 
of half the delights of Nan’s life at the farm; 
and so instead of the grand feast and the games | 
that followed, you shall hear about Speckle- | 
feather’s Thanksgiving dinner. | 

Early in the morning of the great day, Nan, 
armed with an iron spoon and tin pail, betook | 
herself to the orchard, alone, however, for she 
was planning a great surprise for her pet. 

“Dear little Specklefedder!’’ she said to her- 
self, ‘‘won’t she be pleased when she sees it 
all?"* and taking the cover from her pail, she 
began to stir the mixture of meal and water 
Which Betty the cook had given her. 

A shingle served for baking-pan, soup-tureen, 
pie-plate and fruit-dish. 





| 





A CHILD’S THANKS. 


The Lord has kept me all the night, 

And let me see the morning light, | book open before her, waited for his ‘“‘guess.’’ 
While others nevermore shall wake, | At last, after looking at the monument from 
er eae ee | top to bottom, and all over, he ventured a little 
The Lord has crowned my life with good, | nearer and said something in a low voice. 
With home and friends, clothes and food; | 
While at my work and at my play, j 


He didn’t answer, and looked very bashful as 
she took up the pen and with the great guess- 


— 








For the Companion. about it. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. So after glancing at it and asking her how 


You may think that the 17th June would be | high the candy was piled round it from its base, 
a better time to be talking about the tall granite | I gave her my name and residence and said, in 





I felt quite impatient, for I was in a great) 
I'll try to please the Lord to-day. | hurry to show the young lady that I was “‘city- | 
i ; brought-up,”’ and could tell just about what that 

monument weighed, without making such a fuss | 


“Now here,”’ she said, dropping a spoonful on 


the shingle, ‘‘here is your turtle-soup, Speckie- | 
fedder; and this is your turkey-drumstick, and | 


hove are some oysters, and this is a mince turn- 
over, 





“All the rest I'll drop round so, and you'll 


pillar that marks the place where the old battle 
was fought; but J’ve been thinking a great deal 
about it lately, and I'll tell you why. 

When I was at the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston, 
there I saw “‘Bunker Hill Monument.” 

It wasn’t quite so large as the one at Charles- 





a very decided voice, ‘One hundred and twenty 
| pounds,” and down my guess went into the | 
| big book. | 
She handed me a printed card, which I care- 
fully keep in my desk, and this is what it says, | 
| “Guess on the weight of Bunker Hill Monn-| 


Now do you wonder that I've been thinking 


hind him. | more about Bunker Hill Monument than I ever 
In dismay, Nan sank upon the ground; tears | have in my life before? Do you wonder that 


every express team that comes along I fancy is 


| ‘O Specklefedder, I meant you should have; bringing me my monument? Do you wonder 
| that I begin to feel anxious about it? 


Why, Thanksgiving is already here, and it 


; Soon will be Christmas Day, and I haven’t heard 
In response to Nan’s sad wail, Specklefeather a word about my guess! 


To be sure, the certificate says that either the 


the orchard came the sound of the peacock’s | monument or 25 lbs. of candy will be given to 
| screech. | the fortunate guesser; so it may be that I have 
Hearing this, Nan dried her tears and almost | guessed a little over the actual weight of the 


moeument; I can only say, I feel very patriotic; 
and as soon as ever my monument arrives, I 
will tell you all about it, and only wish I could 
send a piece to every young reader of the Com- 
Aunt DOLLY. 
So 
For the Companion. 


THE LAST APPLE. 


Iam a rosy-cheeked apple 

Left all alone on the tree, 

And in the cold wind I'm sighing, 
“Ah! what will become of me?” 


They've picked my sisters and cousins, 
But I was too little to see; 

Now they will be eaten at Christmas, 
But nothing will happen to me. 


The beets are pulled, and the parsnips 
* Are cosily left in the ground; 

When the farmer tells of his produce, 

No record of me will be found. 


I was as pretty a blossom 

As ever gave scent to a bee; 

But ’mong the good things for winter 
No one will be thankful for me. 


There's place for radish and carrot, 
Though common as common can be, 
And I wonder, wonder, wonder, 
Why J was left on the tree. 


Oh, here comes poor little Sadie, 
With her face all stained with tears, 
A thin face, pale and care-worn, 
Though not with the lapse of years. 


Oh, fly to my aid, dear North wind, 
And receive my last command, 
With a twist, and turn, and flutter, 
Just drop me into her hand! 


| E. A.D. 


—__+@+ -———__--—- 
THE TEMPERANCE BIRD. 


Mary More has a pet canary-bird, which has 
been trained to many pretty ways. 
| Every day, at meal-times, Mary opens the 
| eage-door, and Dick flies out, and lights upon 
| her shoulder, where he stays until the meal is 
|over. He has been taught that he must be quite 
| still while Mr. More asks a blessing on their 
' food; so, unless he comes at once when the cage- 
door is opened, he waits in silence until the 
blessing is over. Once fairly perched on Mary's 
shoulder, he expects a taste of every thing she 
eats; and, whenever she drinks, she holds up to 
him a spoonful of tea or coffee, which he sips as 
if he liked it. 
One day, Mary was ill and faint. The doctor 
ordered brandy and water to revive her; and, 
when she tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his 
share. He laid his little head against her face, 
| peeped and coaxed, till, just for fun, she held 
up the spoon to his beak. But no sooner had 
| Dick tasted the brandy than he flew into a vio- 
lent passion, shook his head, stamped his feet, 
and beat his wings, scolding sharply all the time. 
Then, in disgust, he flew back into his cage, and 
; would neither come out nor notice Mary again 
all day.—Children’s Friend. 


—_——$_$_<@0——$——-— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A LITTLE boy entered a fish-market the other 
| day, and seeing for the first time a pile of 
| lobsters lying on the counter, looked intently 
at them for some time, when he exclaimed, 
| Oo-ee! them’s the biggest grasshoppers I ever 


seen. 





+> 


JOHNNY was telling a story he had heard and 


| got his ideas mixed up. At last he said, ‘‘Well. 
| I know all the words, but I can’t think just 


where to put ’em.”’ 


“2, 


know what’s nuts and what’s grapes. There! | town, but it was a great deal whiter, indeed, I| ment, &c., &c. The person guessing the near- | 


It looks splendid, and now I’ll go right off and | suspect it was made of sugar, though the “glori- | est we will present the monument, or 25 lbs. of 


invite my Specklefedder.”’ | ous stars and stripes’ that floated from the top | choice confectionery (at their option); to the 





Glancing up to the pantry-windows on her! made it look very grand and patriotic. 
Way to the poultry-yard, what should she see| There it stood with heaps of—not cannon balls 
— up on the sill inside but her own litt!e | —but candy of all colors piled round it, and on a 
len! 
Running through the kitchen, she cried ont, | guess.”” 
“O Betty, Specklefedder is in the pantry!’’ and | Then I found that they wanted people to guess 
opening the door, there she was, but such a, how much it weighed. Just then a young coun- 
sight! | tryman came up and after admiring it for some 
She had just devoured Betty’s biggest eustard- | time, the young lady who had charge of the 
pie, and everywhere her footsteps had betrayed monument said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to guess the 
her. | weight?” 


|next nearest guess, 15 lbs.; and to the next | 
| nearest, 10 Ibs. At the close of the Exhibition 
;the monument will be weighed by a sworn | 


our store. The confectionery will be delivered 
upon presentation of the proper card, at any 
| time after the close of the Exhibition; or if we 
| do not hear from the right person in season for 
them to receive it before Christmas, shall for- 
| ward it to them, so they may have it at vias 
time.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





| 1. Wholesome. 


2. James, Henry, Yellowstone, Michigan (State), 
Buffalo, Man, Great Bear, Fear, Florence, May, 


| Charles, Alexandria, Dead, Turkey, Salt, Guinea, 


Greese, Oyster, Moon, Buffalo, Tennessee (10 I c) 


| large card was printed, ‘‘Please register your | weigher, and the result kept for inspection at | Long. 


%& Vatu? 4. ete. 
HEATH 5& BUNDLES 
OvaTE SLIPS 
MovnveL FAN 
ABANA M 
SuvuTts FOX 
HearT CONES 

| OcuaM CRADLES 
OPERA 6. Better, fetter, letter, 
DrawN setter, wetter. 
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Tho SunscripTION PRICE of the CoMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New snbscriptions can commence 
the year 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinn- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail. should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-eneecks. or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THE B CAN BE PROCURED, se. ithe 
money ina registered letter. ALL postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date oposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 


at any time during 





DISCONTVINUANCES,- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books uniess this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time vour subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspar 
pers are held responsible until arrearages ave paid, 
aad their pavers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





POISONOUS WALL-PAPERS. 

It is generally supposed by housekeepers that 
poison in wall-papers is confined to the green colors. 
This isa mistake. Analysis shows that many of the 
pale colored papers contain even more of the poison, 
—from fifteen to twenty grains per square foot; and 
the evil is increased by the powdery form in which 
it is put on, for the purpose of making the color as 
dead as possible, the slightest friction bringing it off 
into the air. 

The London Sanitary Record in referring to the 
matter says, “One case has been recently brought to 
our knowledge of a family where four persons all 
suffered from symptoms of arsenical poisoning, and 
on examination it was found that three of the bed- 
rooms in the house were covered with papers loaded 
with arsenic.” 

It is now conjectured that the poet Schiller’s pre- 
mature death was due toa cause of this kind. It is 
said that the making of these poisonous papers is 
actually on the increase, notwithstanding all which 
has been written on the subject, the manufacturers 
finding the use of arsenic profitable. 

What can be done about it? In the first place, let 
the law prohibit the manufacture and sale of such 
papers by heavy penalties. Inthe second, enlighten 
the people on the subject. Talk the matter up. 
Lastly, buy no paper which the seller will not war- 
rant to be free from the poison. 





ROSE PERFUME. 

Some one addressed the following to Mrs. Beecher: 
“T have been told that instead of throwing away the 
faded roses of a bouquet, they can be used to make 
rose perfume. Can you tell us how to do it?’ Mrs, 
Beecher thus answers the question: 





If the leaves are put into a dish and a little aleo- 
hol sprinkled over them, the room where they stand 
will be tilled with the odor of roses. | 

In England it is a common practice, we under- | 
stand; very large vases ure kept about rooms, into | 
which all faded rose leaves are thrown and sprin- | 
kled with alcohgl, and thus a very pleasant atmos- | 
phere is secured about the house. But we do not 

now any other way of preparing rose perfume ex- 
cept by the regular process of distilling. 

Rose flavor can be given to cake, if any one fancies 
it, by putting the butter to be used in the cake in a 
saucer or plate, and setting it Cor some hours inside 
a vase filled with rose leaves that are sprinkled with 
alcohol. 


DANGEROUS MEDDLING. 
Total abstinence is the wisest respect to pay to 
things that have mischief in them. | 


Some time since Mr. H. P. Russell, living half a 
mile south of Ironton, ploughed up an unexploded 
pereussion-shell, and wishing to preserve it as a me- 
mento of the war, put it into a barrel of water and | 
let it remain for about six weeks. Recently he con- 
cluded to remove its contents, using for that purpose 
a hammer and colkd-chisel. He held the shell be- 
tween his knees, and after a few strokes it exploled, 
scattering its fragments far and wide, some of them 
being heard whizzing through the air half a mile 
distant. Mr. R—— was severely wounded in the leg, 
his hat was blown off his head, his face was burned 
and his eyes seriously injured. Several of the young- 
er members of the fainily were standing by, but hap- | 
pily none were hurt, although the clothing of one 
was torn in several places by a fragment of the shell. 
—Ironton (Mo.) Register. 


— 


A DROLL OVERCOAT. 

Hood’s laughable story of “an unfortunate bee- 
ing,” and his artist's illustration accompanying it, 
can be best appreciated by one who has hived a 
swarm of honey-makers on his own head and shoul- 
ders. 





A rather ludicrous instance of bees settling on a 
man is told by the Cedar Rapids (lowa) Times, when | 
an individual in that city attempted to ¢ atch a 
swarin on a bush as they were descending. They 
settled on the man instead. Standing perfectly still 
until they were quiet, he extended his arms, the by- 
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standers pulled off his coat, shook the bees into the 
hive, scooped them off his head, face and neck, and | 
the entire swarm was captured and cared for. Our 

contemporary adds: The men and boys were ahuost 
as numerous as the swarm of bees, and no doubt 


+ they were as much astonished as were the bystand- 


ers when Paul handled the viper in days of yore.” 
; via 


BOILED POTATOES. 

Simple as it seems to boil a potato properly, the 
Cincinnati Commercial says that not on one table in 
fifty does that delicious esculent appear in perfec- 
tion. People do not know what a boiled potato 
is, in that high state when it appears smoking from 
the pot, and bursting like a cotton-pod into mealy 
whiteness. 


In this state, it is neither too wet nor too dry, but 
always Lm hot as it is stripped of its skin and 
prepared for its garnish of salt and butter, with pep- 
per according to taste. People who do not know 
the boiled potato in that state of perfection content 
themselves with the esculent shced and fried in 
grease (an abomination to the cultured palate and a 
terror to delicate stomachs), and think they know 
what potatoes are. 

Next to a potato baked, a potato boiled properly 
touches that gastronomic economy in its tenderest 
region, and does not pall upon the taste, though it 
be served at table three hundred and sixty-five times 
a year. 

Whoever does not relish the potato boiled in the 
manner we have described, but must have it sliced, 
fried, stewed or mashed, with addition of parsley or 
other savory things, should suspect the condition of 
his palate and stomach, and consult a physician for 
some remedy for a morbid appetite. 

The Lord inade the potato with a jacket on it, that 
was not intended to be taken off until the process of 
cooking is completed, and all that is delicate and 
sweet in its flesh is preserved to tickle the palate of 
the eater thereof. 





— oe 
ANSWERED. 

The country papers occasionally make fun of sum- 

mer visitors from the city to the rural towns in which 


they are published. One of them rejoices over the 
following: 


A young lady from the city, boarding for the sum- 
mer at a farm-house on the borders of Delaware 
County, visited the dairy attached, and watched the 
country maid in her toil with marked attention 

“Your task is a laborious one?” she remarked to 
the maid. 

“Somewhat, ma’am,”’ was the reply of the maid. 

“Nature is indeed wonderful in her workings,” 
continued the lady. “Observe the green grass in the 
fields, and in a short time it is converted into milk, 
and from milk to butter. After the formation of 
butter, | have been told that the milk is termed but- 
termilk.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Is there sufficient nutriment in it to be of any 
practical use?” 

“Yes, ma‘am.’ 

“If Lam not atiendion your patience, may I ask 
you what use is made of buttermilk?” 

“We feed some of it to the hogs, and what's left | 
we feed to the boarders.” —Camden (N. J.) Post. 


———>—__—___ 


STREET TALK. 

There is a “slang” which, though vulgar, is amus- 
ing, and there may be some excuse for an occasional 
use of it. But there is another “slang,’’ known as 
“street talk,” which is not amusing, and is vulgar 
and rude. Such may never be used, 


“Learn to talk like a gentleman, my boy. 
is sorry to hear you talk ‘street talk.’ 

“What is ‘street talk,’ papa?” 

“What did you just now say to sister?” 

“I told her to be quiet.” 

“But you said, ‘Shut up!’ and said it very loudly 
and rudely. And what did you ten minutes ago say 
to Martha?’ 

“I told her to go out of my way. 

“But you did not say it half so nicely as that. 
You said, ‘Get out of this!’ and I think you called 
her some name. What was it? 

Harry looked ashamed, and the tears came; 
he answered, “I called her a ‘dirty sneak.’ 

“Just so. That is what I mean by street talk. All 
these words,and es _ ially the rough tone and man- 
ner you hear on the street, belong to those boys 
who have never been taught any better, and to those 
men Who, though knowing better, yet do not care 
anything about the better w ay. But my dear boy 
must never use street talk.” 


Papa 
Do quit it.” 





but 


> _— 


AN HONEST BOY 
An honest boy, refusing to yield to the tempter, 
was rewarded by the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had done his duty and inereased his bank account. 


A 13-years-old San Francisco boy came into a 
police station the other day with 2 package contain- 
Ing $300 which he had picked up in the street. After 
finding the money he took it to a broker toascertain 
its value, but the manu would not tell him and offered 
him $20 for the lot, which the boy refused and left 
the store. 

The broker sent after him, however, and offered 
$100, but realizing by this time that he had found 
something valuable, he again refused to trade and 
went to the police station. 

The next day a New York man appeared and es- 
tablished a claim to the money, and when he heard 
of the boy's rare honesty he presented the Chief of 
Police © with $100, to be placed in a bank for the for- 
mer’s benetit. 

a 


A SUNDAY scHooL child being asked why God 
made the flowers of the field, replied, “Please, 
ma'am, L suppose for patterns for artificial flowers.” 


Tur life of drudgery which many a woman leads 
who does her own housework was forcibly suggested 
by the innocent little Portland girl, who, when asked 
if her mother’s hair was gray, replied, “I don’t 
know; she's too tall for me to see the top of her 
head, and she never sits down!” 


ONE of the sneakers at the recent meeting of the 
British Association is reported to have said, “That 
animals may possess the moral sense in a rudiment- 
ary form, wos illustrated by a striking aneedote of 
a Skye-terrier, who, having stolen a ecutlet off the 
table and kept it in his possession for a few minutes, 
was impelled by © pure sense of remorse to bring it 
back uneaten.” That does look like conscience; but 
a lady, hearing the anecdote, quietly asked, “Might 
it not be that the entlet had too much pepper on it?” 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? WHAT? 


J. Jay Gould’s new Catalogue of wonderful novelties 
in pictures,faney goods and games, specially for Christunas, 
The Xinus box is a rare treatfor children. (Com 

ALPHABET &c. 10 j 


SHORTHAN HENRY JAY ES, North Satie, Wis. | CRANDALL’S 


BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. a 
tree. TAYLOK Rus. & Co., Clevelind, } 


q: 3 Beautiful Christmas and New Year’s Cards 
FOR THE 


| free. 





wg ot il designs), no two alike, no name, post-paid, 

15 cts. . thomas & Co., P. O. Box 1637, Phila. +» Pa. 

i] 15 FOREIGN ST AMPS, « all differe nt, for | 25e; | 
DW stumps. «iff vent, with price list, 3c. Hi. WAR- | 

REN & CO.,3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. | 

FARMER Address W.rp & FoGG, 170 So.Market St., | 

Boston, for best prices for Fruit, Butter, 
igus, Poultry, Game, Furs and Vegetables of all kinds, 


| 
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[PROM 83 to S5adayt Agents. Nopeddling. Ladies | HOLIDAY S. 
preierred. Send sty “say's for particulars | 
H. SIBLLY, Lowell, Mass. | 

park LIY AGENTS WANTED. 
lay easily made. Circular tor sti Ra 
3 Island Co.,Boxl2, brooklyn, 

z oods tor Fret S: =) ingand Sorrento W este, 


BRAGKE For prices s 2u page cover Premium 


List, ov nudress PALMER, IP ARKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 


$3 A DAY seling ot FINE ART NOVELTIES 


wttlegue sent tree. J FFORD’S SONS. Loston 


AGENT unted t. sell Dr. Chase's 200° Recine Book 
Nev Price List. You double your money. 


Address Dr. Chase's lrinting House, Ann Arbor, Mich! 


\ UTOGRAPH ALBUM, 48-page book. Ilus. with 
24 Serolls, Ferns, etc., in Cates. A beautiful 
Present. o tor Ge. J. F. digails, Lynn, Mass. 

USTRALIAN WHEAT won first prize at Paris. 

Best m teeworld. Sampre pkt and Circulars, Blooded 
Stock, Poultry, &c., SENT FREE of charge. = ATLEE Bur- 
PEE & Co., Seed Wareln use, 221 Chureh St., Phila., Pa. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 15 cts; 25 zie io kinds 
thorand 10 stamps, 
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Adviress C,H. CAMP- | in the Youth’s Ci i 
235 Washington Street, Boston, Blass, ment in the Youth’s Companion for Decem- 
| ber 5th, 1878. 


Ve have added many new Toys to our 
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See 


the Youth's Companion Premium List for 


our one-half page advertisement in 








1878—1879; page advertisement in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine for September, October, 
November and December, 1878; Scribner's 
Monthly for November and December, 1878; 
Journal for Deecmber, 1878; 
Wide Awake Magazine for Decenbcr, 1878; 


and when issued, the one column advertise: 





lhe euch; 


A ppletons’ 





TELEPHONES 


For Busi: ess Purposes, ours excel all oth 
Pip ers in clearness and volume of tone. Illus- 
g trated Cire thu “rh fit ibaa for 3 cts. | 
“suse B =: = —— cer diffe : potatos ‘our young friends to ask their Toy-dealer for 
5 Sheets Embossed Pictures All «different, sent, post- py 
; the new Toys of Mr. C. M. Crandall, be- 


paid, lor 24 cents, 
| fore purchasing their Christmas Presents. 





‘list for the coming Holidays, and we advise 











Price Lists Free. 
250 Decalcomanie Pictures Unusui aly fine, sent. post- 
—— wile ol cent 


Address Locke & Uruan, 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mt ass. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 
For November coutiuns forty pz 1gsEs vi choice new mn~ 
sic a. d musical literature, and in elegant portrait, and is 
alone worth a vear’s subscription, only $1 50. with choice 
ot — weminms. Mailed for 1) cents. Agents wanted. 
RAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


‘ EAA; ne WuivwenS of NATURE ! 
CROSCOPE that magnifies 1000 TIMES 

sent ~ paid on receiptof25 CENTS. Size % 
$6 inch, and being very handsomely nickel- 

ot aaa it makes a beautiful vest-chain crna- 
MAMMOTH Catalogue of Novelties 

FREE, STENT & CO,, 132 } assau St, N. Y. 


6 Worth of Sheet Music for 2 | 


PERRY'S MUSICAL ALBUM, °°. fae mel 


to ld Virginny, ere’so happy litle Pig Bridge,’ | 
“First Kiss Waltz. ‘ with 3 oth er preces; all primed ir in | 
recnlar plates 2rd by far the best collec tion of music ever 
published eapienagt iy eae A No. Lhave: ss iy been sold, 

18 pages; or 40 fo ts 

& CO. 538 Washington Street, ‘Boston. 


EST. LARGEST AND CHEAP- 








If your dealer cannot show them to you, send 
for a free illustrated catalogue to 


|ORANCE JUDD CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 














245 Broadway, New York. 
A FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 


More SUZODONT is annually sold than of all other 
dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. There must bea 
reason for this fact. SOZODONT kas been many years 
| before the world, and if itdid not fulfil the promises made 
tet é ' for it, it would long ago have fallen into oblivion. But 
For Am: meres ny ea hogy yr | the more it is used, the more it becomes indemand. Those 
stamp for C. atalogue of Presses | who have tried it once try it again, and then recommend 

| 








For 50 cts, we send ve 
PERRY 








and Type. 25 cts. for 100 pp Tn- its use toothers. For cleansing the mouth, preserving the 
struction and Specimen Book. purity and whiteness of the teeth, protecting the enamel, 
Ontfit $3.50, Remember Christmas. guarding from the ravages of decay, keeping the gums 
€.M.JONES, 188 Monroe §t..Chieago. | hard, rosy and healthful, there is no equal to S0Z0- 


400 ~ EMBOSSED, PICTURES ~ | DONT. Sold vy Druggists. 


For 25 cents - Superb, 25 











— 40 L caren “Fines si. 2 2 Emboesei ¢ a. very | RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
ne ; 20 cents t the shee 
DECALGOMANIE. "0" oatied Seema ioo su-| FOR AMATEURS. 


An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
aaa Send 3c. stamp for trtest Catalogue and price 
3E0O. READ & 


36—2 0 Lewis Street, New York. 
This book need 720 en ae a 


AGENTS WANTED 
i] } Ax = 
wont 


FOR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volumo the i] Author of Nicat Scex. 
{N THE BistE portrays with vivid and thrilling force ana 
eloquence theevents of Sacred Truth, and addsfres testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bile. 
Agents will fin-l this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, hoautiful Eneravings, and rich bindings, the best 
ea > in the market. Terma J iheral, Circulars Free. 
iyel-Sree| Address, J. 0, McCURDY & C6., Philadelphia, Pa. 


perior, 5ucents Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 
WALLACE PHELPS & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 


FUN ‘_ $3 Pre ess ire 


AND sels tery oh r sizes 


MONEY 
MAKING. 


DR. S. S. FITCH'S 
HEALTH, femty PHYSICIAN, 


_ no pay zh until rece ived, rendand eppre 
by mail. Address Dr. §. 8. FFI 













"Meriden, Conr 

















49 East 2$th St.. New Y. rk City, 

HOW TOBE aeisesAriee sae 
$125. A MONTH. An Encyclo- 

lage bane For | 


Actresses and Opera Singers 

no longer patronize the poisonons enamels formerly used 
| on the stage to atone for complexional deficiencies, but 

use instead that healthful emollient and genuine bearti- 

| fer, Lainp’s Bioom oF Youtu, which, both on account 
| of its purity and the permanence of its effects, is superior 
| toall other cosmetics, whether plastic, finid or p wader. 
While it imparts brillianey to the skin, it neither chokes 
the pores nor injures the superficial nerves. 


YOUR OWN pees 
LAWYER ; 


mw 
business. Beaver tani times cost. 
Cireular. P. W. ZIEGLER &« CO., 





it st 
Philade ‘Iphia, P a. 








PIANO Retail price, $1 000, only $275 5. ~ Penn- 

tiful 7 Octave Pianos. are fh. Ths $135 De 
= Great bargains. RCANS lo Mops, 
only $115; New 9 Stops, ons 85% £QO. UMinstr: ted 
Soweneeet ‘With much information tec Dlesse; dah - 


IEL F. BEATTY, W asnisctox. ¥. 


$14 Shot- Cun. 


The best Double-Barrel Shot-Gun in the world. for 
the money Warranted genuine twist, with flask-l elt. 
ets | box-wads, box-caps, wad-punch. Also our celebrated 








DOMINOE s. 
loved thr utt® 
head of soc i i yusehold 


This royal old game is known and 
: rld.and has held its place at the 
mes for many years. Being 
less com; liented than eh nd nt requiring the tore- | 
thought ond study of cheekers, it is often the first game | 
learned in childhood; and once learned it is never furgot- | 
ten, for the rules do not change is in muny other games, | 
Knowing their high social standing, we have been induced | 
to prepare un entirely new grade of Dominoes. Itcon- 
sists of a full set of 28, packed in a strong box with slid- 
ing cover, and is rod d at the low price of badhne 




















for 25 cts. (‘lean postage stamps taken s: ame sash. F ‘ull Kentucky Rifle for $12, w: we ornosale. Send for 
directions for plaving the game sceom ch set, | INustrated C oe ars i ad List 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOY ELTY co., JAMES BOWN & SON, 1 Gun WoRKS, 


P.O. Box 4ul4. Established 1848. 136 & 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


Invanrip FECLINING 
ROLLING CIIAIRS., 


39 ANN >TKEET, NEW YORK. 


e} SUN | 
















v4 Send for 
a Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR ©0., NEW MAVEN, CT, 


For Beauty of Po Saving Labor, Ciean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness. vu nequaled. 


MORSE BROS., Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 1 





= 








